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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J P. GUIVIER AND CO., MANUFACTURERS AND 


e Importers of all kinds of music strings for all Musical Instruments. 
Sole Depét for Signor Anprea Rurrini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
ry manufactured by him on asystem invented by Mons, J. B. VuitLaoms, 


Sole Agent for Charles Alberts’ (of Philadelphia, U.S. New Patent Im- 
proved Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 


89, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Price List free on application. 
All kinds of strings covered in a superior manner by powerful machines made 
on the best principle, with all modern improvements. 





r oar ORPHEUS SOCIETY for the STUDY of CLASSI- 
CAL MUSIC.—Meetings held at the Atheneum, Camden Road, N. The 
Committee have a few Vacancies for String Performers (Amateur), willing to take 
part in quartets and trios. Flautists and Clarionetists (for solo and concerted 
music, not orchestral). will also be welcomed. Full information will be given on 
application to W. J Mansy, Hon. Sec., 6, Lorne Road, Finsbury Park, N. 





VIOLIN STRINGS. 
NEQUALLED for durability, trueness, and tone. Three 
firsts, t free, for 18 stamps.—Atrnonss Cary, Manufacturer and 
a of Musical instruments, Newbury, Berks. [Illustrated list (90 pages) 
price 





r~ToO CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES. Send 
thirty postage stamps, and receive by return a bound copy of Witrorp 
Morean’s semi-sacred cantata, ‘‘CHRISTIAN, THE PILGRIM,” a work 
admirably adapted for large or small Choral Societies ; easy, but very effective. 
Chorus Parts printed. 
MORGAN and Co., 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, London. 





Price 38., cloth gilt. s., stiff paper. Twenty-nine Illustrations. 


{7RIST AND FINGER GYMNASTICS (A Complete 
Course of). For Students of the Pianoforte, Violin, &. By 

A. LEFFLER ARNIM. CHARLES HALLE, EsqQ., says—‘‘ I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that I think it most exhaustive and useful.” BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, Esg., says—‘I have read your book on Gymnastics with 
reat pleasure. It is not only interesting in itself, but is likely to be of great 
Benefit to all Students of the Pianoforte.” For other eminent testimonials and 
Press critiques, see Prospectus. Messrs. CZERNY, Oxford Street; CRAMER, 
Regent Street; or the AUTHOR, 11, York Place, W. 








HOPIN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS and their proper In- 

terpretation: with Remarks on Fingering and Phrasing. A Course of 

Three Lectures, delivered at Varsovia, by JEAN KLECZYNSKI. The English 
Trans)ation is published, price, in Cloth Boards, 28. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





O SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 
tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instraments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSUN 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.— Established 1794). 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881, 

The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 

rising Artiste to pe introduced in public. Full Prospecius on application to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
S foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical. Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street. London, W. 
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A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cages, Music Stands, &c. See Price Lists, 


51, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 





| gag ster So OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the 

Pianoforte, Theory of Music, Vocal Music, &c., should apply to W. 

pom ak . | or Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, Fleet Street, 
on, 
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“HURRAH!” 
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To whom it is Dedicated by an ex-M.P., the Author, and 
by Sir HERBERT OAKELEY, 
(Composer Royal for Scotland.) 





Price 2s. Nett. 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 68, New Bond Street, W. 





GOUNOD IN ENGLAND. In Two Vols. 
FRIENDSHIP AND BUSINESS. 5s, 3d., (by post 5s. 6d.) 
All the Music Sung and Composed by 
GEORGINA WELDON. 

MUSIC AND ART ASSOCIATION, 28a, UXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE TEETH, 
SUPPLIED BY 
MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST 


AVE obtained Prize Medals in London, Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, New York, and in every other Exhibition where they have been 
shown, and his PAINLESS SYSTEM, to which reference is made in the ac- 





testimonial, is H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent in En; d, 
nt the dental ts of Mr. G. H. Jones are also extant in America, Franor, 


Belgium, and Colonies. A Pamphlet, explanatory of this system, enclosed 
r= free, and no charge is made for consultation.—57, GREAT RUSSELL 
TREET, Opposite the British Museum, London. 

** My dear Sir,—Allow me to my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my artificial teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. [am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Lettrrs Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
painless dentistry. In reco, nition of your va uable services you are at liberty to 
use my name rN by appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 
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OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 5§.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 





FLORAL DECORATIONS of every 
Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 
DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, &c. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 





WINDCW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR, 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 


RAAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAFAASAAL 


HE FULHAM NURSERIES are 
Famed for their Varied Collection of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


FRULF FREES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


_— 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 


OBTAINED FROM THK MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 








DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 
Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 





STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 


HARDY FERNS. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 





NCIENT and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 

of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 

Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 

History and Science of Music, &c. A Catalogue sent free for One 
Stamp.— WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





Price 1s. 6d., net. 


ANTIO DOMINICA: A Festal Communion Service for 
Soli and Chorus, by C J. RIDSDALE. 


W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, 





THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR, 


Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. Six Months, 7s. 6d. 





THE MusicaL STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical Weekly Paper 
published. Its contents are of great variety, including Papers read at 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, Lectures 
by E. Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence, Report of 
the Principal Concerts, and Items of Country News, Leading Articles 
on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing Events Service Lists of 
the Cathedrals, &., &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 2:.6d, Each line after (ten words), 6d. 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 





BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Dr. Rirrer 

LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapivus .. ° os 

LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A, WHITTINGHAM .. 

LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszr.. ee -_ ee be 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By Karasowsxr. (2 Vols.) 1 
RICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN. By DannrevutTusr .. 7s. 6d. & 


BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By Ds. 
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Zonvon: 


WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 


THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER, 


A WEEKLY PAPER 





DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
— ~—— 


Subscription (including postage, invariably m advance)— 
Yearly, 15s. 





His Journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the 
musical and dramatic field. With a full sense of the re- 
sponsibility this purpose involves, its publisher proposes to give 
the American public an active, intelligent newspaper, devoid of 
factitious surroundings, courteous in expression, free in opinion, 
and entirely independent. ‘The need of such a journal is apparent, 
and on such 4 basis the support of artists and of the people may 
reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to subserve, and 
it will give the news and all fresh and interesting information that 
may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, close 
attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must 
serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheer- 
fully given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries 
addressed to us on any subjects of interest to the trade. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made 
by cheque, draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howanp 
Locxwoop, Publisher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. 
Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 3893. 74, Duanz Street, New Yors. 





W. F. CATCHESIDE, 5, Ludgate Circus Buildings, London, 
England, General Agent for Great Britain. 
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NEARLY READY. 
POST FREE FOR SIXPENCE (Allowed to Purchasers). 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
CELEBRATED MUSICIANS, AUTHORS, ec. 


——@—— 
N.B.—THIS CATALOGUE IS NEARLY READY, d MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


——@———_ 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of a Collection of Valuable 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, which for the most part belonged 
to the late Mr. GRUNEISEN, containing Letters from the 
following eminent Persons: 


AUBER, BALFE, BERLIOZ, BOCHSA, BRAHAM, BULOW, STERNDALE BENNETT, 
Sm H. R. BISHOP, CHARLOTTE BIRCH, BENEDICT, DION BOUCICAULT, Lorp 
BURGHERSH, COSTA, DUPREZ, CHARLES DICKENS (the late), ERNST, 
ESSIPOFF, FAURE, FORNASARI, Dr. GAUNTLETT, ARABELLA GODDARD, 
GOUNOD, GIULIA GRISI, JOACHIM, KEELEY, LABLACHE, LAPORTE, MARK 
LEMON, LASSERRE, MEYERBEER, MENDELSSOHN, THEODORE MARTIN, 
MACREADY, Mrs. MARCH (VIRGINIA GABRIEL), MASSENET, MARIO, CLARA 
NOVELLO, CHRISTINE NILSSON, J. PARRY, H. PHILLIPS, PAUER, LOUISA 
PYNE, ADELINA PATTI, SIMS REEVES, RONCONI, ROSSINI, BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, Sir GEO. SMART, SIVRAI, ALBERT SMITH, CLARA SCHUMANN, 
SILAS, A. SULLIVAN, THACKERAY, TAMBURINI, THALBERG, PAULINE 
VIARDOT, VIEUXTEMPS, and WACHTEL. 

ON SALE BY 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


The Catalogue will be forwarded on receipt of 6 Penny Stamps, (returnable to Purchasers). 








Price ls. 3d. each, published 3s. each, or Five Books for 5s. 
REDHBAD’S 


THE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST: 


A SELECTION OF SHORT CLASSICAL AND MODERN PIECES ARRANGED AS 
SOFT VOLUNTARIES FOR THE HARMONIUM OR ORGAN. 


EDITED BY R. REDHEAD AND ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 


In Five Books, oblong 4to. 
CONTENTS :-— 


Boox 1, arranged by R. Redhead :—Aria Cantabile, D. Para- | Night, Mendelssohn—A Round, R. sewer eg Handd— 
dies—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn—Aria' Religioso, Spohr—Aria Northern Air, R. Schumann—Mareh, Mozart—Aria, R. Schumann 
Semplice, J. C. Mantel—Menuetto, Gg. Berg—Diapason Melody, | —March, Gluck 
R. edhead —Four Interledes, R. Redhead—Aria (*‘ Harmonious Boox 4, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria, Handel—Prelude. 
Blacksmith”), Handel — Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn — Aria | J. C. Mantel he Valo of Rest, Mendelssohn—Three Interludes, 
(' Holy, ~ ote Handel—“‘ Ave verum corpus,” Mosart—Choral | —Chorale, Wittenberg—Interlude, G. Ritter— Soft Movement, 


vvement, R Hesse —Soft Movement, Sachs—-Two Diapason Movements, 
Boox 2, <0 oa by R Redhead :—Prelude, J. C. Mantel— | Stanley—Slow Movement, Rinck.. 
Slow Movement, Mendelssohn —Three Interludes, R. Redheai— Boox 5, Alfred. Whittingham :—Thema (Twilicht), 


Minuet Handel — Ben: dietus, Hummel — Quartett e Coro | Jean Playle— a Jean Playle—Of. rtoriam, J. Neville— 
the a - are the departed’’), Spohr—Aria, Handel—Slow Move- | Lied ohne Worte, G. Lange—Sweet Recollections, L. Berger— 
ment, R. Redhead—Aria, Handel—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn— | ‘lwo — Spohr—Soft Voluntary, Sarts—Gavotte, Koseluch 
Aria 





Pastorale, Handel—Benedictus, Mozart. —Thema, A. Hesse—Second ms) A. Hesse—The Lily - — 
Boox 3, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria Cantabile, Mendele- Valley, J. Ocsten—Postlude, Dr. W. Volckmar—Fughetta, 
tus, Spohr—'i'wo Interludes, R. Redhead—Song o! Bembt. 





W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES. 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS 








B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 
solved the problem of combining THE GREATEST 
ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 
cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 
issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 
Paper says, in an Article entitled, ‘‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :”’ 


‘*The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to thé Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramer anp Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 





Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 





CRAMER'S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 


£s. d. 
School Choir Organ. 8 Stops . from 38 0 0 per quarter. 
No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. »” @6ee@ =, o 
No. 2. Do. Do. Manuals. 7 Stops ol 9.9.0 « » 
No.3. Do. Do Do. 10 4 of MWB ~,~ tt 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops ME at” 
No.1, Chamber Organ. 4 Stops.. » 7 a 
Sa. <Dk  Ee.' 8 i. Ve a 40 
No.3. Do Do 9,, ao 388 Oe By 
No.4 Do. De. @ Manuals. 18 Stops ‘ae |) >: Pee 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


LONDON: Regent Street,W. Bond Street,W. Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill. W. 
LIVERPOOL Church, Street. 


Specially adapted for ALL EXTREME CLIMATES, and carefully prepared 


REGENT STREET, W.; 





CRAMER'S 


INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 









to RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSRCTS. 







PIANOFORTES 55 Gs. 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... 85 Gs. 






Packing Oases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s. 













J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


BOND STREET, W.; 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C.; 

Axpy HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 

CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SWIFT & CO., 


TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


TR onesie eee intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts and 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 
They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 






























Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. 

Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by 

C. E. WILLING, Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &. 


Just Published, By Desire. Price Threepenee. 


HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS. 
As sung on Festivals at All Saints,’ Margaret Street. 
With FOURTEEN ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. EB. WILLING, 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and formerly Organist 
and Choirmaster of All Saints.’-—Special Terms to the Clergy and 
Choirmasters for Numbers. 


London: SWIFT AND CO., 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, 















W.Cc. 








§ pe ween EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New and Cottage PLANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broattwood, Erard, Collard; and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 

40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
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THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS. 
By Georce T, Ferris. 





Nicott PAGANINI. 
(Continued from page 361.) 


Paganini was the first to develope the full resources 
of the violin as a solo instrument. He departed 
entirely from the traditions of violin-playing as 
practised by earlier masters, as he believed that great 
fame could never be acquired in pursuing their 
methods. A work of Locatelli, one of the cleverest 
pupils of Corelli, and a great master of technique, first 
seems to have inspired him with a conception of the 
more brilliant possibilities of the violin. What further 
favoured Paganini’s new departure was that he lived 
in an age when the artistic mind, as well as thought 
in other directions, felt the desire of innovation. The 
French Revolution stirred Europe to its deepest roots, 
intellectually as well as politically. At a very early 
date in his career Paganini seems to have begun 
experimenting with the new effects for which he 
became famous, though these did not reach their full 
fruitage until just before he left Italy on his first 
general tour. Feétis says: ‘In adopting the ideas of 
his predecessors, in resuscitating forgotten effects, in 
superadding what his genius and perseverance gave 
birth to, he arrived at that distinctive character of 
performance which contributed to his ultimate great- 
ness. The diversity of sounds, the different methods 
of tuning his instrument, the frequent employment o 
harmonics, single and double, the simultaneous 
pizzicato and bow passages, the various staccato 
effects, the use of double and even triple notes, a 
prodigious facility in executing wide intervals with 
unerring precision, together with an extraordinary 
knowledge of all styles of bowing—such were the 
principal features of Paganini’s talent, rendered all the 
more perfect by his great execution, exquisitely 
nervous sensibility, and his deep musical feeling.” In 
a word, Paganini possessed the most remarkable 
creative power in the technical treatment of an 
instrument ever given to a player. Franz Liszt asa 
pianist approaches hii more nearly in this respect 
than any other virtuoso,. but the field open to the 
violinist was far greater and wider than that offered to 
the great Hungarian pianist. It was not, however, 
mere perfection of technical power that threw Europe 
into such paroxysms of admiration; it was the 
irresistible power of a genius which has never been 
matched, and which almost justified the vulgar 
conclusion that none but one possessed with a demon 
could do such things. Paganini possessed the oft- 
quoted attribute of genius, “the power of taking 
.infinite pains,” but behind this there lay superlative gifts 
of mind, physique, and temperament. He completely 
dazzled the greatest musical artists as well as the 
masses. ‘ His constant and daring flights,” writes 





Moscheles, “‘ his newly discovered flageolet tones, his 
gift of fusing and beautifying objects of the most 
diverse kinds—all these phases of genius so completely 
bewilder my musical perceptions that for days 
afterward my head is on fire and my brain reels.” 
His tone lacked roundness and volume. His use of 
very thin strings, made necessary by his double 
harmonics and other specialties, necessarily prevented 
a broad, rich tone. But he more than compensated 
for this defect by the intense expression, “ soft and 
melting as that of an Italian singer,” to use the 
language of Moscheles again, which characterized the 
quality of sound he drew from his instrument. Spohr, 
a very great player, but, with all his polish, precision, 
and classical beauty of style, somewhat phlegmatic 
and conventional withal, critcised Paganini as lacking 
in good taste. He could never get in sympathy with 
the bent of individuality, the Southern passion and 
fire, and the exceptional gifts of temperament which 
made Paganinis idiosyncrasies of style as a player 
consummate beauties, where imitations of these 
effects on the part of others would be gross exaggera- 
tion. Spohr developed the school of Viotti and Rode, 
and in his attachment to that school could see no 
artistic beauty in any deviation. Paganini’s peculiar 
method of treating the violin has never been regarded 
as a safe school for any other violinist to follow. 
Without Paganini’s genius to give it vitality, his 
technique would justly be charged with exaggeration 
and charlatanism. Some of the modern French 
players, who have been strongly influenced by the 
great Italian, have failed to satisfy serious musical 
taste from this cause. On the German violinists he 
has had but little influence, owing to the powerful 
example of Spohr and the musical spirit of the great 
composers, which have tended to keep players within 
the strictly legitimate lines of art. Some of the 
principal compositions of Paganini are marked by 
great originality and beauty, and are violin classics. 
Schumann and Liszt have transcribed several of them 
for the piano, and Brahms for the orchestra. But the 
great glory of Paganini was as a virtuoso, not as a 
composer, and it has been generally agreed to place 
him on the highest pedestal which has yet been reached 
in the executive art of the violin. 





DE BERIOT. 
I, 

Among the great players contemporary with Paga- 
nini, the name of Charles Auguste de Beriot shines in 
the musical horizon with the lustre of a star of the first 
magnitude. His influence on music has been one of 
unmistakable import, for he has perpetuated his great 
talents through the number of gifted pupils who 
graduated from his teachings and gathered an inspi- 
ration from an artist-master, in whom were united 
splendid gifts as a player, an earnest musical spirit, 
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depth and precision of science, the chivalry of high 
birth and breeding, and a width of intellectual culture 
which would have dignified the littérateur or scholar. 
De Beriot was for many years the chief of the violin 
department at the Brussels Conservatoire, where, even 
beforethe Kevolution of 1830, there was one of the 
finest schools of instruction for stringed instruments 
to be found in Europe. When in the full ripeness of 
his fame as a virtuoso and composer, De Beriot was 
called on to take charge of the violin section of this 
great institution, and his influence has thus been 
transmitted in the world of art in a degree by no 
means limited to his direct greatness as an executant. 

De Beriot was born at Louvain, in 1802, of a noble 
family, which had been impoverished through the 
crash and turmoil of the French Revolution. Left an 
orphan at the age of nine years, without inheritance 
except that ofa high spirit and family pride, he would 
have fared badly in these early years, had it not been 
for the kindness of M. Tiby, a professor of music, who 
perceived the child’s latent talent, and he acquired 
skill in playing so rapidly that he was able to play 
one of Viotti’s concertos at the age of nine. His 
hearers, many of whom were connoisseurs, were 
delighted, and prophesied for him the great career 
which made the name of De Beriot famous. Natu- 
rally of a contemplative and thoughtful mind, he lost 
no time in studying not only the art of violin-playing 
but also acquiring proficiency in general branches of 
knowledge. His theories of an art ideal even at that 
early age were far more lofty and earnest than that 
which generally guides the aspirations of musicians. 
De Beriot, in after years, attributed many of the 
elevated ideas which from this time guided his life to 
the influence of the well-known scholar and philo- 
sopher Jacotot, who, though a poor musician himself, 
had very clear ideas as to the esthetic and moral 
foundations on which art success must be built. 
The text-book, Jacotot’s ‘“‘ Method,” fell early into 
the young musician's hand, and imbued him with the 
principles of self-reliance, earnestness, and patience 
which helped to model his life, and contributed to the 
remarkable proficiency in his art on which his fame 
rests. Two golden principles were impressed on De 
Beriot's mind from these teachings: “ All obstacles 
yield to unwearied pursuit,” and “‘ We are not ordinarily 
willing to do all that we are really able to accomplish.” 
In after years De Beriot met Jacotot, and had the 
pleasure of acknowledging the deep obligation under 
which he felt himself bound. 

In 1821 young Charles de Beriot had attained the 
age of nineteen, and it was determined that he should 
leave his native town and go to Paris, where he could 
receive the teachings of the great masters of the 
violin. At this time he was a handsome youth with a 
strongly knit figure, somewhat above the middle 
height, with fine, dark eyes and hair, a florid com- 
plexion, and very gentlemanly appearance. Good 





blood and breeding displayed themselves in every 
movement, and ardent hope shone in his face. He 
resided for several months in Brussels, which was 
afterward to be his home, and associated with the 
scenes of his greatest usefulness, and then pursued his 
eager way to Paris with a letter of introduction to 
Viotti, then director of music at the Grand Opéra. 
De Beriot’s ambition was to play before the veteran 
violinist of Europe, and to feed his own hopes on the 
great master’s praise and encouragement. 

“You have a fine style,” said Viotti; ‘“ give 
yourself up to the business of perfecting it; hear all 
men of talent; profit by everything, but imitate 
nothing.” There was at this time in Brussels a violinist 
named Robrechts, a former pupil of Viotti, and one of 
the last artists who derived instruction directly from 
the celebrated Italian. Andreas Robrechts was born 
at Brussels on the 18th of December, 1797, and made 
rapid progress as a musician under Planken, a 
professor, who, like the late M. Wéry, who succeeded 
him, formed many excellent pupils. He then entered 
himself at the Conservatoire of Paris in 1814, where 
he received some private lessons from Baillot, while 
the institution itself was closed during the occupation 
by the allied armies. 

Viotti, hearing the young Robrechts play, was so 
struck with his magnificent tone and broad style that 
he undertook to give him finishing lessons, with the 
approbation of Baillot. This was soon arranged, and 
for many years the two violinists were inseparable. 
He even accompanied Viotti in his journey to London, 
where they were heard more than once in duets. The 
illustrious Italian had recognized in Robrechts the 
pupil who most closely adhered to his style of playing, 
and one of the few who were likely to diffuse it in after 
years. 

In 1820 Robrechts returned to Brussels, where he 
was elected first violin solo to the king, Wilhelm I, 
It was shortly after this that De Beriot took lessons 
from him, and he it was who gave him the letter of 
introduction to Viotti. The same excellént professor 
also gave instructions to the young Artot. He died 
in 1860, the last direct representative of the great 
Viotti school. 

It will now be seen where De Beriot acquired the 
first principles of that large, bold, and exquisitely 
charming style that in after life characterized both his 
performances and his compositions. 


II. 


Arriving at Paris, and believing probably that 
the classical style of Robrechts, from whom he had 
had instruction in Brussels, did not lead him swiftiy 
forward enough in the path he would travel, he sought 
Viotti, as we have related above, and by his advice 
entered himself in the violin class of the Conservatoire, 
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which was directed by Baillot, an eminent player of 
the Viotti school, though never a direct pupil of the 
latter master. De Beriot, however, did not remain 
long in the class, but applied himself most assiduously 
to the study of the violin in his own way. This is 
what Paganini had done, and through this course had 
been able to form a style so peculiarly his own. It is 
not probable that De Beriot at this time knew much 
about Paganini ; certainly he had never heard him. 
Paganini was at first looked on as a mere comet of 
extraordinary brilliancy, without much soundness or 
true genius, and many who afterward became his most 
ardent admirers began by sneering at his pretensions. 
De Beriot was in later years undoubtedly powerfully 
influenced by Paganini, but at the time of which we 
speak the young violinist appears to have been 
determined to evolve a style and character in art out 
of his own resources purely. He was carrying out 
Viotti’s advice. 

At this time our young artist was the possessor of a 
very fine instrument by Giovanni Maggini, acelebrated 
maker of the Brescian school, and a pupil of Gaspar de 
Salo. Many of this make are of an excellence hardly 
inferior to the Strads of the best period, and De Beriot 
seems to have preferred this violin during the whole of 
his career, though he afterward owned instruments of 
the most celebrated makers. 

Very soon De Beriot made his public appearance in 
concerts, and was brilliantly successful from the outset. 
The range of his‘ambition may be seen from the fact 
that he had enough confidence in his own genius from 
the very first to play his own music, and it was con- 
ceded to possess great freshness and originality. 
These early “Airs Varié’’ consisted of an introduction, 
a theme, followed by three or four variations, and a 
brilliant finale. 

The young artist preceded Paganini in London 
several years, as he made his first appearance before an 
English audience in 1826. It was fortunate, perhaps, 
for De Beriot that such was the case, as it is more than 
probable that, aiter the dazzling and electric displays 
of the Geneose player, the more sedate and simple 
style which then characterized De Beriot would have 
failed to please. As it was he was most cordially 
admired, and was generally recognized by English 
connoisseurs, as well as by the general public, as one 
of the most accomplished players who had ever visited 
England. The pecuniary results of these concerts 
were large, and sufficient to relieve De Beriot, who had 
formerly been rather straitened in his means, from the 
friction and embarrassment which poverty so often 
imposes on struggling talent. There was a peculiar 
charm in De Beriot’s style which was permanently 
characteristic of him, though his technical method did 
not always remain the same. In addition to very facile 
execution, and a rich, mellow tone, he possessed the 
most refined taste. His playing impressed people less 





marvellously accomplished amateur, the gentleman of 
leisure and culture, who performed with the easy, 
sparkling grace of one who took no thought of whether 
he played well or not, but did great feats on his 
instrument because he could not help it. Such was 
also the characteristic of Mario as a singer, and there 
seems to have been many features of resemblance 
between these two fine artists, though moving in dif- 
ferent fields of art. 

After travelling through Europe for several years, 
giving concerts with great success, he was presented to 
King Wilhelm of the then united kingdom of the 
Netherlands. This monarch, though quite ignorant 
of music, was an enthusiastic patron of art, and, 
believing that De Beriot was destined to be a great 
ornament of his native country (for he was born in 
Belgium, though his parents were from France), 
bestowed on the artist a pension of two thousand florins 
a year, and the title of first violin solo to his majesty. 
But this honour was soon rudely snatched from De 
Beriot’s grasp. The Revolution of 1830, which began 
with the excitement inflamed in Brussels by the per- 
formance of Auber’s revolutionary opera, ‘‘La Muette 
di Portici,” better known as ‘‘Masaniello,” dissolved 
the kingdom, and Belgium parted permanently from 
Holland. It was, perhaps, owing to this apparent 
misfortune that De Beriot made an acquaintance which 
culminated in the most interesting episode of his life. 
He lost his official position at Brussels, but he met 
Mdme. Malibran. 


Ill. 


De Beriot returned to Paris, where Sontag and 
Malibran were engaged in ardent artistic rivalry, about 
equally dividing the suffrages of the French public. 
Mdlle. Sontag was a beautiful, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
woman, in the very flush of her youth, with an expres- 
sion of exquisite sweetness and mildness. De Beriot 
became madly enamoured of her at once, and pressed 
his suit with vehemence, but without success. 
Henrietta Sontag was already the betrothed of Count 
Rossi, whom she soon afterward married, though the 
engagement was then a secret. The lady’s firm 
refusal of the young Belgian artist’s overtures filled 
him with a deep melancholy, which he showed so 
unmistakably that he became an object of solicitude to 
all his friends. Among those was Mdme. Malibran, 
whose warm sympathies went out toan artist whose 
talents she admired. Malibran, living apart from her 
husband, was obliged to be careful in her conduct, to 
avoid giving food for the scandal of a censorious 
world, but this did not prevent her from exhibiting the 
utmost pity and kindness in her demeanour toward De 
Beriot. The violinist was soothed by this gentle 
and delightful companion, and it was not long before 
a fresh affection, even stronger than the other, sprang 
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ardent Spanish frankness found it difficult to conceal 
the fact that she cherished sentiments different from 
mere friendship. 

The splendid career of Mdme. Malibran shines 
almost without a rival in the records of the lyric stage, 
and her influence on De Beriot, first her lover and 
afterward her husband, was most marked. Maria 
Garcia, afterward Mdme. Malibran, was one ofa family 
of very eminent musicians. She was trained by her 
father, Manuel Garcia, who, in addition to being a 
tenor singer of world-wide reputation, was a composer 
of some repute, and the greatest teacher of his time. 
Her sister, Pauline Garcia, in after years became one 
of the greatest dramatic singers who ever lived; and 
her brother Manuel also attained considerable eminence 
as singer, song-composer, and teacher. The whole 
family were richly dowered with musical gifts, and 
Maria was probably one of the most versatile and ac- 
complished musical artist of any age. At the age of 
thirteen she was a professed musician, and at fifteen, 
when she came with her parents to London, she ob- 
tained a complete triumph by accidentally perform- 
ing in Rossini’s “ Il Barbiére,” to supply the place of 
a prima donna who was unable to appear. 

We cannot tarry here to enter into the details of her 
interesting life. Her father having taken her to 
America, where she fulfilled a number of engagements 
with an increasing success, she finally espoused there 
a rich merchant named Malibran, much older than 
herself. It was a most ill-advised marriage, and, to 
makes matters worse, the merchant failed very soon 
afterward. Some go so far as to say that he foresaw 
this catastrophe before he contracted his marriage, in 
the hope of regaining his fortune by the proceeds of 
the singer’s career. However that may be, a separa- 
tion took place, ard Mdme. Malibran returned to 
Paris in 1827. Her singing in Italian opera was 
everywhere a source of the most enthusiastic ovation, 
and, as she rose like a star of the first magnitude in 
the world of song, so the young De Beriot was fast 
earning his laurels as one of the greatest violinists of 
the day. In 1830 an indissoluble friendship united these 
two kindred spirits, and in 1832 De Beriot, Lablache, 
the great basso, and Mdme. Malibran set out for a tour 
in Italy, where the latter had operatic engagements at 
Milan, Rome, and Naples, and where they all three 
appeared in concerts with the most eclatant success— 
as may well be imagined. 

At Bologna, in 1834, it is difficult to say whether the 
cantatrice, or the violinist, or the inestimable basso, 
produced the greatest sensation : but her bust in marble 
was there and then placed under the peristyle of the 
Opera-house. 

Henceforward De Beriot never quitted her, and their 
affection seems to have increased as time wore on. 
In the year following she appeared in London, where 
she gave forty representations at Drury Lane, perform- 
ing ‘‘La Sonnambula,” “The Maid of Artois,” &c., 





for which she received the sum of three thousand 
two hundred pounds. De Beriot would not have 
made this amount probably with his violin in a year, 

After a second journey to Italy, in which Mdme. 
Malibran renewed the enthusiasm which she had first 
created in the public mind, and a series of brilliant 
concerts which also added to De Beriot’s prestige, they 
returned to Paris to wait for the divorce of Mdme. 
Malibran from her husband, which had been dragging 
its way through the courts. The much longed for re- 
lease came in 1836, and the union of hearts and lives, 
whose sincerity and devotion had more than half 
condoned its irregularity, was sanctified by the Church. 
The happiness of the artistic pair was not destined to 
be long. Only a month afterward Mdme. de Beriot, who 
was then singing in London, had a dangerous fall 
from her horse. Always passionately fond of activity 
and exercise, she was an excellent horsewoman, and 
was somewhat reckless in pursuing her favourite pur- 
suit. The great singer was thrown by anunrulyand 
badly trained animal, and received serious internal 
injuries. Her indomitable spirit would not, however, 
permit her to rest. She returned to the Continent after 
the close of the London season, to give concerts, in spite 
of her weak health, and gave herself but little chance of 
recovery, before she returned again to England in Sep- 
tember to sing at the Manchester Festival, her last tri- 


umph, and the brilliant close of a short and very 


remarkable life. She was seized with sudden and severe 
illness, and died after nine days of suffering. During 
this period of trial to De Beriot, he never left the bedside 
of his dying wife, but devoted himself to ministering to 
her comfort, except once when she insisted on his 
fulfilling an important concert engagement. Racked 
with pain as she was, her greatest anxiety was as to 
his artistic success, fearing that his mental anguish 
would prevent his doing full justice to his talents. It 
is said that her friends informed her of the vociferous 
applause which greeted his playing, and a happy smile 
brightened her dying face. She died September 22, 
1836, at the age of twenty-eight, but not too soon to 
have attained one of the most dazzling reputations in the 
history of the operatic stage. M. de Beriot was almost 
rantic with grief, for a profound love had joined this 
sympathetic and well-matched pair, and their pri- 
vate happiness had not been less than their public 
fame. 

The news of this calamity to the world of music 
spread swiftly through the country, and was known in 
Paris the next day, where M. Malibran, the divorced 
husband ofthe dead singer, was then living. As the 
fortune which Mdme. de Beriot had made by her art 
was principally invested in France, and there were cer- 
tain irregularities in the French law which opened the 
way for claims of M. Malibran on her estate, De Beriot 
was obliged to hasten to Paris before his wife’s funeral 
to take out letters of administration, and thus protect 
the future of the only child left by his wife, young 
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Charles de Beriot, who afterwards became a distin- 
guished pianist, though never a professional musician. 
As the motives of this sudden disappearance were not 
known, De Beriot was charged with the most callous 
indifference to his wife. But it is well known that his 
action was guided by a most imperative necessity, the 
welfare of his infant son, all that was left him of the 
woman he had loved so passionately. The remains of 
Mdme. de Beriot were temporarily interred in the Col- 
legiate Church in Manchester, but they were shortly 
afterward removed to Laeken, near Brussels. Over her 
tomb in the Laeken churchyard the magnificent mau- 
soleum surmounted with her statue was erected by De 
Beriot. The celebrated sculptor Geefs modelled it, and 


the work is regarded as one of the chefs-d'euvre of the 
artist. 
(To be continued.) 








LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 


By LOUIS NOHL. 
Translated from the German by Joun J. Lator. 


(Continued from page 365.) 

He now planned an extensive journey, which was 
to embrace England, and even Spain. He writes to 
Gleichenstein : ‘‘ Now you can help me get a wife. 
If you find a pretty one—one who may perhaps lend 
a sigh to my harmonies, do the courting for me. 
But she must be beautiful ; I cannot love anything that 
is not beautiful; if I could I should fall in love with 
myself.” The coming war interrupted all his plans. 
But, at the same time, it suggested to the imagina- 
tion of our artist that wonderful picture of the battle 
of forces, the seventh (A major) symphony (op g2), 
which Richard Wagner has called the ‘“ apotheosis 
of the dance.’’ Germany now first saw the picture of 
a genuinely national war. Napoleon appeared as 
Germany’s hereditary foe, and the people, from the 
highest noble to the meanest peasant, rose up, as one 
man, to fight the battle of freedom. The march is 
after all, only the dance of war, and Beethoven 
gathered into one picture of instrumentation the glad 
tramp of warlike hosts, the rhythm of trampling steeds, 
the waving of standards and the sound of trumpets, 
with a luminousness such as the world had never 
witnessed before. The poet needs only see the eddy 
created by a mill-wheel to paint the vapour and foam of 
Charybdis. In the case of Beethoven, this joy in the 
game of war was, as the character of Bonaparte, on 
another occasion, a stimulant to his imagination, 
which now painted a picture of the free play of force 
and of human existence from the material of recent 
historical events. And in after years the timeliness 
of this work and the spirit which called it into 
existence were evident. And, as we shall soon see, it 
constituted the principal part in the musical celebra- 





tion, when, in 1813, the real war of emancipation 
occurred and led to a most decided victory. Person- 
ally, Beethoven felt himself not inferior to the mighty 
conqueror in natural power, and, like Schiller, he 
clearly foresaw the awakening of the national genius 
which overthrew Napoleon. To this second-sight of 
the prophet, possessed by every genuine poet—to this 
sure presentiment of ultimate triumph—our artist 
owed it, that, even in the days of Germany’s greatest 
ignominy and subjection he sang of the disenthrall- 
ment of the mind and of the jubilation of victory. 
Napoleon defeated the Austrians again. But as 
Beethoven first felt the weight and the power of 
resistance of Germany after the battles of Aspern and 
Wagram, he now depicted (after Napoleon had taken 
the Emperor's daughter to wife and seemed predestined 
to become the despot of all Europe), in the scherzo 
and finale of the seventh symphony, better than ever 
before, the jubilation of the victorious nation, with all 
its popular feasts and games. Yet, in the melancholy 
second part, with its monotonous beats on the domi- 
nante, we think we hear the gloomy rhythm of a 
funeral march. This exceedingly characteristic theme 
is found at the very beginning of a sketch-book of the 
year 180g. 

Affairs were for a time in a very bad condition in 
Vienna and all Austria. The burthen of taxation was 
severely felt. Everything was at a standstill. When 
his beloved pupil, the Archduke Rudolph retreated 
from Vienna he wrote the Lebewohl of the sonata op. 
81"; but its final (die Ankunft) was not written until 
the 30th of January, 1810. The summer was a dreary 
one to Beethoven, and there was no demand for the 
exercise of his genius. Following Ph. E. Bach, 
Kirnberger, Fux, and Albrechtsberger he prepared the 
Materiellen gum Generalbass (materials for thorough- 
bass) for his noble pupil. This work was subsequently 
but wrongly published under the name of Beethoven's 
Studien. On the 8th of September, a charity concert 
was given, at which—to the disgrace of the period, be 
it said, for Napoleon had only just left Schoenbrunn 
—the Eroica was performed, Beethoven himself 
holding the baton. The rest of the summer he hoped 
to spend in some quiet corner in the country. He 
sojourned some time with the Brunswicks in Hungary, 
and composed those works of his genius, op. 77 and 
78. His genius, indeed, seems to have awakened toa 
new life during this fall of 1809. For the sketch-book 
of the seventh symphony (op. 92) contains sketches of 
the 8th (op, 93) alsa; and Beethoven contemplated 
giving another concert at Christmas, at which, of 
course, only new works could be performed. These 
sketches are followed by drafts for a new concerto. 
On these drafts we find the words : Polonaise fuer Cla- 
vier allein, also Freude schoener Goetterfunken— 
‘‘ finish the overture,” and ‘detached periods like 
princes are beggars, not the whole.” He here takes up 
once more those ideas of his youth, but with a grander 
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conception of theirmeaning. They constitute the in- 
tellectual germ of the finale of the ninth symphony. 
But the melody which he actually noted down was 
elaborated in 1814 into the overture op. 115 (Zur 
Namensfeier). 

During the period of Germany’s national awakening, 
the theatres had again turned their attention to 
Schiller’s dramas. The effect of this was to revive 
Beethoven’s youthful ideas. He now desired to 
give Tell a musical dress. He had already received 
a commission of this kind for the Kgmont, and, 
on the occasion of his receiving it, he gave ex- 
pression to a remarkable opinion. Said he to Czerny: 
*‘ Schiller's poems are exceedingly difficult to set to 
music. The composer must be able to rise high 
above the poet. But who can rise higher than Schiller ? 
Goethe is much easier.” And, indeed, his Lgmont 
overture breathes a higher spirit and takes a loftier 
flight than Goethe’s beautiful tragedy. The composi- 
tion of this music led to his more intimate acquain- 
tance with the poet. To this same year, 1810, 
belongs the incomparable songs Kennst du das 
Land, and Herz mein Herz, in op. 75. 

This year, 1810, brings us to a somewhat myste- 
rious point in Beethoven's life, to his Hetrathspartie 
(marriage speculation). 

In the spring, he writes to his friend Zmeskall : ‘* Do 
you recollect the conditicn Iam in—the condition of 
Hercules before Qneen Omphale? Farewell, and 
never again speak of me as the great man, for I never 
felt either the weakness or the strength of human 
nature as Ido now.” But writing to Wegeler on the 
second of May, he says: ‘‘ For a couple of years I 
have ceased to lead a quiet and peaceful life. I was 
carried by force into the world’s life. Yet I could be 
happy, perhaps one of the very happiest of men, were 
it not that the demon has taken up his abode in my 
ears. Had I not read somewhere that man should not 
voluntarily take leave of life while he is still able to do 
one good deed, I should long have departed hence, 
and by my own act. Life is very beautiful, but, in 
my case, it is poisoned for ever.” He asked for the 
certificate of his baptism, and this in a manner so 
urgent that it creates surprise. It was three months 
before the answer to the enigma was found, and 
Breuning wrote that he believed that Beethoven's 
engagement was broken off. But it continues a 
mystery, even to this day, who his choice was. It 
has been surmised that it was his “‘ immortal loved 
one,” or Theresa Brunswick. But we know nothing 
certain on this point. True, he had now acquired 
both fame anda position which raised him above all 
fear of want. But she was thirty-two years old, and 
he hard of hearing. In addition to this, there was, on 
his side, a relationship of nature of which we shall yet 
have something to say. Her passion, if such there 
was on her part, must have been prudently con- 
cealed; and it is certainly remarkable that, from 








this time forward, her name is not mentioned by 
Beethoven. However, her niece, Countess Marie 
Brunswick, who is still living, expressly writes: “ | 
never heard of any intimate relation nor of any love 
between them, while Beethoven’s profound love for 
my father’s cousin, Countess Guicciardi, was a matter 
of frequent mention.” But Giulietta had at this time 
long been Countess Gallenberg. The solution of this 
mystery, accordingly, belongs to the future. 

On the other hand, we have a few notes to Gleich- 
enstein, who married the younger Malfatti, the 
following year. In one of them we read: ‘You live 
on still, calm waters—in a safe harbour. You do not 
feel or should not feel the distress of the friend who 
is caught inthe storm. What will people think of me 
in the planet Venus Urania? How can one judge of 
me who has never seenme? My pride isso humbled, 
that even without being ordered to do so, I would 
travel thither with thee.”” And, in the other: ‘ The 
news I received from you cast me down again out of 
the regions of happiness. What is the use of saying 
that you would send me word when there was to be 
music again? Am I nothing more than a musician 
to you andto others? Nowhere but in my own bosom 
can I findaresting-place. No, friendship and feelings 
like it have only pain for me. Be it so, then. Poor 
Beethoven, there is no external happiness for you. You 
must create your own happiness. Only in the ideal 
world do you find friends.” The sketch of that and 
Klaerchen’s song Freudvoll und leidvoll were found in 
the possession of Theresa Malfatti. When Gleichen- 
stein was engaged, the feelings of the man who had 
been so bitterly deceived overflowed. But how could 
the young girl of eighteen dare to do what the grave 
Countess would not venture? Theresa Brunswick 
died unmarried. Theresa Malfatti married, in 1817, 
one Herr von Drossdick. Nevertheless, Beethoven's 
intercourse with the family continued. 

We next hear of his acquaintance with Bettina 
Brentano, which led to his meeting Goethe in person. 

Her brother Francis had married a Miss Birken- 
stock, of Vienna. Beethoven had been long and 
well acquainted with the Birkenstock family. 
Bettina Brentano herself was betrothed to Achim von 
Arnim, and her deep love of music had inspired her 
with a genuine affection for Beethoven. One beauti- 
ful day in May, she, in the utmost simplicity of heart, 
went, in company with her married sister, Mrs. 
Savigny, to Beethoven, and met with the very best 
reception. He sang for her Kennst du das Land, 
with a sharp and unpleasant voice. Her eyes sparkled. 
“Aha!” said Beethoven, ‘*most men are touched 
by something good. But such men have not the 
artist’s nature. Artists are fiery and do not weep.” 
He escorted her home to Brentano’s, and after this 
they met every day. 

Bettina at this time sent Goethe an account of the 
impression made on her by Beethoven’s appearance 
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and conversation. Her charming letters are to be 
found in the Cotta Beethovenbuch. They show how 
exalted an idea Beethoven had of his own high calling. 
She writes :—He feels himself to be the founder of a 
new sensuous basis of the intellectual life of man. 
He begets the undreamt-of and the uncreated. What 
can such a man have to do with the world? Sunrise 
finds him at his blessed day’s work, and at sunset he 
is as busy as at early morning. He forgets even his 
daily food. O! Goethe, no Emperor or King is as 
conscious of his power and of the fact that all power 
proceeds from him, as is this man Beethoven.”’ And 
Goethe, who ‘‘loved to contemplate and fix in 
memory the picture of real genius,” who well knew 
‘‘that his intellect was even greater than his genius, 
and who frequently throws from himself aluminousness 
like that of lightning, so that we can scarcely tell, as 
we sit in the darkness, from what side the day may 
break,” invited him to Carlsbad, whither he was wont 
to go every year. 

The two remarkable letters to Bettina of the rith 
of August, 1810, and the roth of February, 1811, the 
autographs of which have since been found, show us 
how deeply the heart of our artist was stirred by love 
at thistime. They are to be found in ‘‘ Beethoven 
Letters.” A work of his composed about this time, 
the Quartetto serioso, op, 65, of October, 1810, throws 
some light on this love, and yet it rises far above the 
pain and the sorrow of the situation in which he found 
himself. Heavy thunders announce Vulcan at work ; 
but in'the finale, how Beethoven’s giant mind frees 
itself trom itself! The noble, powerful soaring Trio 
op. 97 dates from the spring of 1811, and, especially in 
the adagio, gives evidence of wonderful heartfelt bliss. 
But the fact that in this period no other compositions 
were written would go to show the influence of bitter 
experience. It may be, however, that the commission 
he received for the plays, ‘‘ The Ruins of Athens ” and 
«‘ King Stephen,” took up the best portion of his time ; 
and, besides, the two symphonies had to be finished. 
The song An die Geliebte also belongs to this year 
1811, as well as the principal draft of op. 96, the charm- 
ingly coquettish sonata for the violin which was 
finished in 1812, on the occasion of the visit of the 
then celebrated violin player Rode to Vienna. 

Beethoven’s work on these two plays took up the 
summer of 1811, but they were not put upon the 
stage until the spring of 1812. At the same time, 
an opera was wanted for Vienna. It was the “ Ruins 
of Babylon.” He also received an invitation to 
Naples, where Count Gallenberg was director of the 
theatre. We next find him travelling to ‘leplitz, a 
bathing place, where he formed a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with Varnhagen, Tiedge, and Elise von 
der Recke. Amalie Sebalde, a nut-brown maid of 
Berlin, twenty-five years of age, who was stopping 
with Elise Amalie, had a charming voice, and was 
as remarkable for her intellectual endowments as for 


her beauty of physique. Beethoven, spite of his 
many disappointments, was greatly taken with her. 
Her picture is before us. Her eye betokens intellect 
and nobility of soul, and her mouth extreme loveliness. 
Beethoven subsequently wrote to Tiedge: “ Press 
the Countess’s hand for me very tenderly, but very 
respectfully. Give Amalie a right loving kiss, when 
no one is looking.” * He did not see Goethe on this 
occasion. He was at Teplitz again the following 
year, when his meeting—of which so much has been 
said and written—* with the most precious jewel of the 
German nation,” as he called Goethe, when writing 
to Bettina, occurred. We can here give only the prin- 
cipal incidents of that event. 

The Austrian imperial couple, their daughter, the 
Empress of France, the King of Saxony, the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, and a great many Princes were there 
The company already in the place was joined by 
Goethe, the jurist Savigny and his brother-in-law, A. 
von Arnim, together with his charming wife, Bettina. 
Beethoven himself writes on the 12th of August, 1812, 
to his Archduke in Vienna:—‘I was in Goethe's 
company a great deal.” And the poet, writing to Zel- 
ter, passes the following judgment on Beethoven :— 
‘‘I] became acquainted with Beethoven in Teplitz. 
His wonderful talent astounded me. But, unfortu- 
nately, he is an utterly untamed character. He is 
not, indeed, wrong in finding the world detestable. 
Still, his finding it detestable does not make it any 
more enjoyable either to himself orto others. But 
he is very excusabie and much to be pitied. His 
hearing is leaving him. He is by nature laconic, and 
this defect is making him doubly so.” 

The remarkable incident related in the third letter 
to Bettina, a letter which has been widely read and 
the authenticitv of which has been much contested— 
for the original does not seem to be extant—Bettina 
herself describes in a letter to Pueckler-Muskau. 
Goethe, she says, who had received many marks of 
attention from the Princes present, was desirous of 
testifying his special devotion to the Empress, and in 
‘‘solemn, unassuming expressions ” signifies to Beet- 
hoven that he should do the same. But Beethoven 
replied, ‘* What! You must not do so. You must 
let them clearly understand what they possess in you; 
for if you do not, they will never find it out. I have 
taken quite a different course.” And then he told 
how his Archduke once sent him word to wait, and 
how, instead of doing so, he went away. Princes 
might indeed, he said, decorate one with the insignia 
of an order, or make a man a Court counsellor, 
but they could never make a Goethe or a Beethoven, 
To such men they owed respect. The whole Court 
now came in. Beethoven said to Goethe: ‘“ Keep 
my arm ; they must make way for us.” But Goethe 


left him and stood aside with his hat in his hand, 
while Beethoven, with folded arms, went through the 





| midst of them and only touched his hat. The Court 
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party separated to make place for him, and they had 
all a friendly greeting for our artist. He stood and 
waited at the other end for Goethe, who bowed pro- 
foundly as the Court party passed him. Now Beet- 
hoven said: ‘* I have waited for you, because I honour 
and respect you, as you deserve, but you have done 
them too much honour.” . Then, it is said, Beethoven 
ran to them, and told them all that had happened. 

That his behaviour, on this occasion, was not by 
any means dictated by any over-estimation of himself, 
but by a deep human feeling of equality—an equality 
which the artist finds it harder than any one else to 
assert and acquire—the whole course of Beethoven’s 
life, as well as his intercourse with people at this 
bathing-place at Teplitz, proves. He there found 
Miss Sebald again. A series of very tender notes 
written to her tells us of his heartfelt and good 
understanding with this refined and clever North 
German lady, who made greater allowances for his 
natural disposition than were wont to be made. He 
writes in 1816: ‘I found one whom, I am sure, I 
shall never possess.” His admission that, for five 
years—that is from 1811-—he had known a lady to be 
united to whom he would have esteemed it the great- 
est happiness he could have on earth, was made in this 
same year. But, he added, that was a happiness not 
to be thought of; union with her was an impossibility, 
achimera! And yet he closed with the words: ‘It 
is still as it was the first day I saw her. I cannot dis- 
miss the thought of her from my mind.” He did not 
know that Amalie Sebald had been the wife of a coun- 
cillor of justice namd Krause. Again did he give vent 
to his feeling in the songs An die ferne Geliebte—* to 
the distant loved one’’— which bear the date 
the month of April, 1816.” 

This was the last time that Beethoven seriously 
concerned himself about marriage. Fate would 
indeed have it that he should soon become a “ father” 
but without a wife. Yet no matter what the personal 
wishes of our artist through the rest of his life may 
have been, or what the wants he felt, his eye was 
ever fixed on a lofty goal; and it was in the ideal 
world that he found his real friends. He finished 
the seventh symphony, and after it the eighth, in this 
fall of 1812. The coquettish allegretto scherzando of 
the latter was suggested by the Maelzl metronome 
invented a short time before, and the strange minuet 
with its proud step is a hit at the high Court society 


6c in 


his full height as an artist and aman. Other works 
composed by Beethoven during this period are the 
following: 32 variations (1806—1); In questa tomba 
(1807); sonatine (op. 79); variations op. 76 and 
Lied aus der Ferne (composed 1809) ; die laute Klage 
(probably 1809; Sextet Op. 8°. Andenken, Sehnsucht 
by Goethe ; der Liebende, der F$ungling in der Fremde 
(appeared in 1810); Scotch songs (commenced in 
1810; four ariettes, op. 82, (appeared 1811); trio in 
one movement and three equale for four trombones, 
(composed in 1812) the latter of which was re- 
arranged as a dirge for Beethoven's burial. 
(To be continued.) 








NEW MUSIC. 


[R. Cocks & Co.]} 
Composed for the Pianoforte by Errznne Cuavper. 

This composition follows the now received form of triplets, but 
the old examples of this relic of medieval superstition were not so. 
The brisk and pleasing character of the piece before us would 
suffice to cure many a more moody phrase of human nature than 
that resulting from the supposed effects of the bite of a harmless 
spider. It has the advantage of ease of execution, and of having 
the fingering marked, thus being suitable for elementary pupils. 
London Chimes Waltz. By RupotF Herzen. 

A clever composition, in which the chimes of various London 
churches are worked in. Big Ben leads off, followed by St. Giles, 
St. Martin’s, and Bow bells. With proper emphasis given where 
requisite, this piece could be made the success of the evening at a 
party or ball. A word of praise is due to the pretty get up of the 
coloured wrapper. 
‘* Hush Thee !” 

Dick. 


Tarantella. 


Lullaby. Written and composed by Cotsrorp 


A pleasing and flowing melody by this popular composer, quite 
up to his usual standard. 


“We shall meet.” Song. Written by C. J. Guenistsr. 
posed by H. A. Muscar. 
A thoroughly good song of a religious tendency. 
“Tell me why.” Song. Written by W. Barrnotomew. The Music 
composed by “ Crytiz.” 
The poetry is sensible, and the music ofa restful flowing nature. 
The holding note at the finish is very effective. 
“The Scent of the Limes.”” Song. Written by Heten Marron 
Burnsipge. The Music composed by Josern L. Ruecken. 
We like this song, and should be pleased to see it very popular. 
There are a great number of songs in the market, but not many 
good ones. 
‘*Whither?” Song. By H. W. Lonereittow. The Music composed 
by C. H. Smarr. 
This is a setting of Longfellow’s exquisite little gem beginning :— 
“‘T heard a brooklet gushing 
From its rocky fountain near.” 


Com- 


whom Beethoven so solemnly warned that the times 
of the old regime, when the principle l'etat c'est moi 
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The music is lively and well suited. 
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obtained in society, were passed. These works are 
clearly expressive of the free and progressive spirit of 
a new and better age. It was the seventh symphony 
especially that, in the broadest sense, opened to 
Beethoven himself the hearts of that age. This 
symphony helped to celebrate the newly-won peace 
established by the Congress of Vienna. Beethoven 
now entered a new stage of development, and rose to 





We are pleased to observe at the foot of the foregoing Songs, a 
note to the effect that ‘‘ All Messrs. Cocks and Co.’s Songs and 


Vocal Duets may be sung in public without the payment of any 
fee.” 


Popular Trios. For Ladies’ Voices :— 
Charity. Composed by Rossrn1. 
The Bird’s Farewell. Composed by H. Kunrru. 


Hunting Chorus from “ Mart\a.” Composed by Fuotow. 
The English version by Jonanna BinkenrvsH. 


The attempt to make familiar the works of good foreign com- 
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posers is ulways commendable, as tending to destroy prejudice and 
press home the fact of the universality of genius. These trans- 
lations have been well done, and as such are welcome. There is 
& pianoforte accompaniment to the vocal parts. 





([Forsyta Brotners. } 
‘* The Streamlet.” Song. Words by Maryanne Stoparr. 
by ApotrHus ANTOINE. 


A pretty melody set to excellent poetry with a good moral. 
The key is G, and the song is of easy compass. 


Music 





(Hart & Co.) 
Original Theme, with Variations for the Pianoforte. 
by ArrHur Bonwickg. 

The Theme is original, which is more than can often be said, 
and the variations well worked out. But before we could judge of 
Mr. Bonwick’s merits as a composer we should like to see more 
of his productions. One or two of the variations require careful 
practising to give effect to the melody, and would form a first-rate 
exercise for an advanced pupil. 


Composed 





{Novetito, Ewsr & Co.] 


Wedding March. Composed for the Marriage of H.K.H. the 
Duke of Albany, K.G., with H.R.H. the Princess Helen of 
Waldeck. By Cuartes Gounop. 


Arrangement for Organ. By Geoscr C. Martin. 


Arrangement for Pianoforte. By BertHoup Tours. 


These are both excellent arrangements of a composition which 
bids fair to become historical. The subject is charming from its 
very simplicity, and the use made of the melody of the National 
Anthem most ingenious. In the organ arrangement, Mr. Martin 
has had considerable advantage over the pianoforte arrangement, 
in respect of the resources at his command for giving effect ; he 
has, mo.eover, used them well. The National Anthem is given to 
the left hand on great organ with diapasons and reeds; the 
registering for the right hand being a light open swell, the pedals 
playing an imposing counterpoint, and the subject of the March 
again entering over a tonic pedal point extending through eight 
bars. In the setting for pianoforte, Berthold Tours has naturally 
transferred the melody of the National Anthem to the treble with 
suitable expression marks. The opportunity Messrs. Novello, Ewer 
and Co. have thus afforded of studying this composition will doubt- 
less be largely made use of, now that the musical public is looking 
forward so anxiously to the forthcoming performance of M. 
Gounod’s new oratorio at the Birmingham Festival. Despite the 
adverse opinions expressed in reference to this March, we should 
say that the composer has well earned his fee. 


[F. Pirman. ] 
Seaside and Parlour Music. 

A capital idea is here worked out, and the means of enlivening 
many an hour provided. Sets of cards of a small and handy size 
are emp oyed, with a part of some good melody printed on each. 
A competent party of tourists, or, indeed any pleasure party, can 
enjoy the beauties of harmony by means of these cards at a very 
moderate cost—one penny is all that is asked for each. The 
arrangements are for treble, alto, tenor, and bass; and, to dis- 
tinguish these, different coloured cards are used. 


New Settings to Five Popular Hymns. By Joszrn B. Exison. 

The Hymns Mr. Ellison has chosen, are—‘‘ Abide with me,” 
‘* Rock of Ages,” ‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee,” “ Art thou weary,” 
and ‘Gracious Saviour, Gentle Shepherd.” The tunes are all 
good, but that to “‘ Rock of Ages ” is particularly appropriate, and 
we should like to see it supersede some of the tunes to which the 
hymn is now sung. There is adevotional character about the 
melody, as well as a cheerfulness that would be sure to make it a 
favourite with any congregation which could. be persuaded to give 


ita trial; and although it is always an invidious thing for an 
organist or choir-master to introduce a new Hymn tune, yet 
criticism could be very well braved in the present instance. 





(Werres & Co.] 

The Sherborne Hive. Written by James Rroapgs, Assistant 
Master in Sherborne School; and set to Music by Louis N. 
Parker, Music Master in Sherborne School. 

A capital school piece, in six parts, with an instrumental 

accompaniment. Although written for Sherborne School, we 

imagine the names of most schools might be substituted. There 
is a humour about the words, and a swing about the music, that is 
sure to strike the fancy of school-boys. 








THEORY VERSUS PRACTICE. 


To the Editor of the ** Orncugestra aND THE CxorR.” 


Sir,—Mr. Charles Lunn having introduced my name 
very prominently into an article in your paper for 
the current month, I ask permission to say a few words 
on the question of ‘ practice” from the poiut of view of 
a practising surgeon, as against that of “ theory” by 
whomsoever advocated. I may say at commence- 
ment that, although often asked, I have always refused 
to give an opinion on the “ value” of any voice, feeling 
it to be a question purely within the province of a 
musician, into which it would be as impertinent for me 
to enter, as I consider is the practice (not I regret to say 
unfrequent ) of those singing teachers who presume to 
give a diagnosis of the morbid condition of a singer's 
throat. 

To the point at issue: let me say that each day 
day I live I am more than ever convincéd that the 
method of inspiration—but more particularly the eco- 
nomy of expiration—is of the first importance in the 
production of all vocal tone, and that faults in the 
method of breath taking and breath emission are at 
the roots of nine-tenths of the throat disease of singers 
and speakers which come under my notice. It should 
be remembered that the first duty of the vocal cord is 
that of opening and closing of the glottis, which is the 
portal to the lungs ; in this capacity they are constantly 
at work, from the first to the latest moment of life, 
and disease of this their respiratory function is decidedly 
uncommon; when present it is due, either to nerve 
pressure from some extrinsic cause, interfering with the 
action of the muscles regulating the cords, or from some 
constitutional disease destroying the integrity of their 
structure. It is still more rare to find a diseased con- 
dition of the cords as a result of any faulty habit of 
their voice function: and when such is present my pro- 
gnosis as to recovery of a good singing voice is invari- 
ably most unfavourable. The straining of vocal cords 
so commonly spoken of by singing teachers and elocu- 
tionists does not exist in my experience. So convinced 
am I of this almost absolute immunity of the vocal cords 
from disease, due to exercise of function and inde- 
pendently of a constitutional fault, that I am in the 
habit of saying that the value of the laryngoscope is no 
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more strikingly evidenced than in the ability it gives 
the medical practitioner to assure the singer in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred of the absence of organic 
mischief in the larynx or voice box. To resume shortly, 

‘irregular or imperfect performance of the motor ele- 
ment of voice, that is, of respiration, in the lungs, may 
produce irregular or faulty action in the vibrating 
element, that is, in the vocal cords, with a further forcing 
and straining in the resonant and emitting portion of the 
apparatus, that isin the pharynx fauces, leading to actual. 
congestion and disease of these last-named parts 
In fact, ‘* clergyman’s sore throat,” or, as it might more 
properly be called, “ voice-user’s sore throat,”’ which is 
the commonest form of throat disease in singers and 
speakers, occurs for the most part in the upper, not in 
the lower portion of the vocal apparatus. 

However interesting it may be for scientists or quasi- 
scientists to determine the shape of the glottic chink in 
production of various vocal tones, it must not be for- 
gotten that the automatic action of the vocal cords as 
therein exercised cannot be altered by any difference of 
theory, but the resulting tone may be very materially 
influenced by faults of practice in setting the cords in 
motion.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


Lennox Brown. 


[This letter was addressed to the Editor last month, but by 
some accident miscarried. } 





CONCERTS. 





Sir J. Benedict’s concert at St. James’s Hall, on 
Wednesday, the 5th ult., was, as might have been 
foreseen, a tremendous success. Friends came from 
far and near to hear a programme which included no 
less than thirty-eight pieces, including, compositions 
by Sir Julins Benedict himself. This is his forty- 
eight annual concert. May he long be with us. 

The Musical Artists’ Society, which exists for the 
production of new works by English composers, gave 
its twenty-sixth concert in the hall of the Royal 
Academy of Music on the 8th ult. Several novelties 
were introduced. A sonata in F sharp minor for piano 
aid violir, the work of Miss E. M. Lawrence, was 
of special inerit. A sonata duo for piano and violon- 
cello, by Mr. E. Sharp, was also favourably received. 
Mr. Turpin played some clever variations composed on 
a theme from Handel by Dr. W.Creser. The choir 
was ably conducted by Dr. Bradford, but it did not 
seem very much at home in its work. 

Gerrarp Hovusr, Barnspury.—The Misses Losecamp 
closed their school for the summer vacation on 
Thursday, the 20th ult., when the general proficiency 
of their pupils was shown by the excellent manner in 
which they performed their respective contributions to 
the pleasure of the occasion. Some of the young ladies 
promise to become very good pianists ; indeed, all the 
pianoforte work was satisfactorily got through, especi- 
ally when the tender age of many of the performers is 
taken into account. Easy selections were played by 
the following elementary pupils :—C. Cole, C. Myers, 
Lh. Jackson, and A. Herring. The Misses E. Duncan 


on pieces of greater difficulty, and in the matters of style 
and precision acquitted themselves to the great satis- 
faction of all present. Interesting recitations were 
given by R. Marks, F. Glover, L. Cheshire, E. Duncan, 
F. Prentice, A. Martin, R. Myers, A. Cheshire, B. 
Franklin, B. Jackson, G. White, A. Burton, B. Che- 
shire, T. Franklin, A. Cattermole, and  H. White. 
Prizes were distributed to :—R. Marks. E. Duncan, T, 
Glover, and B. Jackson. These were all well deserved, 
aud a pleasant and instructive aiternoon was spent in 
listeniug to the various performances. 

Trinity CotteGE.—A performance of the Prize 
Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin to which Sir Michael 
Costa awarded a prize of ten guineas, and agold medal 
offered by Trinity College, London, todk place at 
the College last month. The work was admirably per- 
formed by Mr. Conway Brown, L.Mus. (the composer), 
and Mr. Victor Buziau, and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the critical audience assembled. 

Mr. Monk's Concert.—The Association Hall, Mount 
Pleasant, Liverpool, was crowded, by a fashionable 
audience on Saturday afternoon, the 24th ult., the 
occasion being the annual concert of the pupils of Mr. 
J. J. Monk, of 48, Oxford Street. The concert was a 
most enjoyable one, the only drawback being the length 
of the programme, which was to a great extent compen- 
sated by its excellence. The ability displayed by the 
artists, some of whom were very youthful, bore the 
best of all testimony to the skill of their imstructor. 
Those who took part in the concert were Misses Rosa 
Cope Parry, Elizabeth Firth, Gertrude Campbell, Helen 
O'Neil, H. Quick, Mary Sutton, Ada Minns, Annie 
Smith, Jessie Wiggins, and Eleanor Byers, Mrs. Gilli- 
son, Mrs. Dearle, and Mr. G. Stobie. Mrs. R. E. 
Stewart was to have taken part, but was prevented by 
domestic bereavement, and her place was filled by Miss 
Quick, who displayed wonderful proficiency on the har- 
monium. All the artists were most successful, the 
pianoforte and harmonium selections being most 
cleverly rendered. Miss Byers gave the Jewel Song 
from ** Faust” with such artistic skijl and taste as to 
call for an enthusiastic encore, to which the lady 
responded with ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” which she sang 
with all the pathos which the song demands. Three 
new songs by Mr. Monk were introduced, ‘‘ Snow 
flakes,” ‘‘ Home recollections,” and ‘The evening 
rest,” each displaying musicianly skill and culture, 
the last-named being perhaps the most pleasing and 
having the advantage of an admirable rendition by Miss 
Byers. Altogether the concert was one of the best 
which Mr. Monk has given. 

Mr. A. Burnett and Mr. Ridley Prentice announce 
that they intend to give a Series of Six Subscription 
Chamber Concerts at the Institute, Old Road, Lee, on 
the following Thursday evenings :—November 9th and 
23rd, December 7th, 1882. February 1st and 15th, 

March 1st, 1888. Each programme will consist of 
three Concerted Works. The programmes are to be 
as follows :—First Concert, Nov. 9th, String Quartett, 
in G., Op. 77, No. 1, Haydn; Sonata, Pianoforte and 
Violin, in A minor, Op. 19, Rubinstein; Pianoforte 
Quintett, in E flat, Op. 44, Schumann. Second Con- 
cert, Nov. 23rd, Pianoforte Quintett, in G, Op. 8, 
Prout ; Clarionet Quintett, in A, Op. 108, Mozart; 
Pianoforte Trio, in B flat, Op. 99, Schubert. Third 
Concert, Dec. 7th, Pianoforte Quartett, in E flat, Op. 





aud F. Prentice, being more advanced pupils, ventured 


88, Rheinberger : Sonata in D, Pianoforte and Violon- 
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cello, Op. 58, Mendelssohn ; String Quartett, in C, Op. 
59, No. 8, Beethoven. Fourth Concert, Feb. 1st, 
String Trio (Serenade), in D, Op. 8, Beethoven; 
Sonata, Pianoforte and Violin, in F, Walter Macfarren ; 
Pianoforte Quintett, (Forelle) in A, Op, 114, Schubert. 
Fifth Concert, Feb. 15th, Pianoforte Quartett, in G 
minor, Mozart; String Quintett, in E major, No. 2, 
Henry Holmes ; Pianoforte Trio, in D Minor, Op. 49, 
Mendelssohn, Sixth Concert, March 1st, String Quar- 
tett, in A, Op. 18, No. 5, Beethoven; Sonata, Piano- 
forte and Violoncello, A major, Op. 9, Villiers Stan- 
ford ; Pianoforte Quintett, in F minor, Op. 34, 
Brahms. 





OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM AS A CANTO FERMO. 
The following interesting communication has been 
made to our contemporary The Musical Standard by Mr. 


K.. J. Hopkins, the organist of the Temple Church :— 


Mr. Southgate, in his interesting article, printed in 
the Musical Standard on the music performed at the 
recent royal wedding at Windsor, refers to the fact of 
M. Gounod having introduced the melody of ‘ God 
save the Queen” as a cunto fermo in his “ Royal Wed- 
ding March.” 

That is not the first time of the National Anthem 
being used in so prominent a manner in music written 
for an English royal ceremonial. Thomas Attwood, 
appointed organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1795 and 
composer to his Majesty’s Chapel Royal in 1796, wrote 
a very fine anthem (‘I was glad when they said unto 
me”) ‘by command of the King,” for the coronation 
of George the Fourth, which event took place in West- 
minster Abbey on the 19th of July, 1821; in the 
instrumental introduction to which work “ God save 
the King” is introduced most charmingly and ingeni- 
ously, the melody being given to two clarinets, horn 
and bassoon, playing in octaves. 

It will doubtless interest many readers of the Musical 
Standard to compare Attwood’s treatment of our 
national theme with that by M. Gounod ; and this can 
the more readilv be done, as Attwood’s Anthem has 
been republished by Novello and Co. in their octavo 
series of Anthems. 

Attwood wrote a second “large” Anthem for the 
coronation of William the Fourth—the Sailor King— 
in which he, with equal felicity and appropriateness, 
worked in “ Rule Britannia.” In the dedication of 
this work, ‘‘To the King,” Attwood describes his 
Anthem as “ This, my official contribution to the late 
splendid and solemn ceremony in Westminster Abbey,” 
which ceremony took place on the 8th of September, 
1881. 

The late Sir John Goss, Attwood’s pupil and suc- 
cessor both at St. Paul’s and the Chapel Royal, 
“ officially contributed” a Te Deum to the Thanks- 
giving Service held in St. Paul's on the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales in 1872; and how worthily he sus- 
tained the traditions of his master in doing so needs 
not to be insisted upon. 

The circumstance which first led to Attwood’s com- 
bining the melody of the National Anthem with a 
triumphant instrumental point was very interesting, 
and has never been recorded in print. Attwood, in his 
youth, was greatly assisted by George IV., then Prince 
of Wales, which kindness was thus gratefully acknow- 








ledged in Attwood’s dedicatory address ‘To the King,” 
attached to the anthem “I was glad:” ‘“ My preten- 
tions, Sire, are humble; but whatever merit may be 
ascribed to this, or to any other of my compositions, is 
wholly attributable to the fostering protection and 
princely muniticence which Your Majesty condescended 
to bestow upon me in my youth, which alone enabled 
me to study the science I possess under that ‘ prodigy 
of genius,’ the immortal Mozart.” 

Against his royal patron’s Queen, Caroline, many 
strange things have been said; but escaping from the 
consequences of the charges, she went in state in the 
year 1820 to St. Paul’s to return public thanks. It 
was Attwood’s duty, therefore, as organist of the 
cathedral, to play a jubilant voluntary as the Queen 
entered ; but siding as he did with his Royal benefactor 
in the controversy that had taken place, he so con- 
trived his progressions of harmony, that while his per- 
formance was everything that could be desired to the 
ears of those in the body of the cathedral, he could 
and did sing ‘‘ God save the King” at the top of his 
voice to his own great satisfaction, in the organ-loft ! 
This first thought was matured in the following year 
in the manner already mentioned. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Art in Earnest ; or, Waqner and No End. An Essay on 
the ‘ Meistersinger” and the ‘‘ Nibelungen Ring.”’ 
B. F. Wyart-Smirxe. London: W. Reeves. 


This is an earnest little book, by an evident believer 
in Wagner. There are many good points, well put ; 
and the subject is treated much more fairly than is 
usual with partisans of any particular school. We do 
not agree with all the authoress says, but we certainly 
admire her moderation and enthusiasm. 








The History of Music. By Emm Naumann. Trans- 
lated by F. Prazcrr. Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. 
Gore Ovsetey, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc. Part 7. 
London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


This part is an interesting one, full of valuable 
historical information. Curious examples of early 
Christian hymnology are given, and a portrait of Guido 
of Arezzo, the supposed inventor of the staff notation. 
The Appendix consists of a facsimile lettér of John 
Sebastian Bach dedicating the Kyrie and Gloria of his 
Mass in B minor to Frederick Augustus, Elector of 
Saxony, copied for the first time by permission of His 
Majesty the King of Saxony from the original in the 
Musical Library at Dresden. 








A sTRANGE piece of news in connection with the operatic world 
has obtained currency. It is said that Lhérie, the tenor of the 
Opéra Comique, is no longer a tenor, but a baritone. Some time 
since he went to Italy, where he tried the experiment of singing 
baritone parts, with the result that he obtained a good en- 
gagement at the Scala at Milan. On his return to Paris he en- 
deavoured to find his old tenor notes, but the search was futile. 
The Salle Favart was up in arms against him, and refused to 
recognise in him the Fra Diavolo of yore. He will have to adapt 
himself now to the altered circumstances. 
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MANOLA. 


(LE JOUR ET LA NUIT.) 


OPERA COMIQUE. 


ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


CH. LECOCQ. 





FULL VOCAL SCORE. English Words . nett 8s. 

Do. do. French Words . ,, 10s. 
COMPLETE OPERA. For Piano Solo . ,, 4s. 
LIBRETTO. With Words ofSongs,, 6d. 


LIST OF SONGS. 


COMPASS. KEY. PRICE. 
GENTLE PH@BE.. .. .. .. EtoF Cc 4s, 


ERE LOVE COULD SEE - CtoA flat A flat 4s. 


TWO BIRDS (Duet) (Soprano and 
Conteaite) .c 0 62 ee se se 8 G 4s. 


SONG OF THE ONION (Serio- 

Cetin cc ce- ee ae, oo SOS 4s. 
WOMAN (Serio-Comic) .. .. .. DtoE 
PROCRASTINATION (Serio-Comic) D to E flat 4s. 


SHALL WE OUR GLASS FOREGO? 
(Drinking Song) Introduced. 
Music by L. pe WenzeL.. .. DtoF 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


FANTASIA ON THE POPULAR AIRS 
(Solo and Duet) oe oe 





Henry Parker 4s. 





COMPLETK OPERA. Arranged for 
Violin Solo or any Treble Instru- 


ment .. me 44 ion . E. Aupiserr nett 2s. 





DANCE MUSIC. 


QUADRILLE. Illustrated (Solo and Duet) .. ARBAN 
POLKA Ditto $a oe ee ARBAN 
LANCERS Ditto . C. H. R. Marriorr 
WALTZES Ditto Max Friintine 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


N.B.—ALl the Songs, Piano and Dance Music are supplied 
at Half the Marked Price, and Post Free. 





NEW TENOR SONG. 


LTO VANESSA. 


Words from the ‘‘ Fevitxemorre,” 
MUSIC BY 


JOHN BROADHOUSE. 
Also, 
TRANSCRIPTION FOR PIANO, 
BY THE COMPOSER. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


LONDON :—WILLIAM REEVES, “ Oxcnesrra” Orrice, 
185, Fierr Srreer. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR MUSICAL DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS. 


The Author of ‘“‘ Musica Acoustics” prepares (by post) Can- 
didates for all Examinations in Acoustics. 


Terms moderate and inclusive. 








Address, JOHN BROADHOUSE, West View, Hadley Green, 
Barnet, N. 








Che Mrehestra 


and Che Choir. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 6s. 6d. 


To America, Canada, France, Germany, and Italy, 78. per 
Annum, Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) 3s. 6d. 
6d. a line after. 


Per inch in Column, 5s. 6d. 


Sold by W. Reeves, 185, Fixer Srreet, Lonpon ; 
Apams & Francis, Furer Srreer, E.C. 


Che Orchestra 


and Che Choir. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


The Great Violinists and Pianist-—Life of Beethoven—N2w Music—Theory 
versus Practice—Concerts—Our National Anthem as a Canto Fermo— 
New Publicatious—Joachim Raff—Purity in Music—Trinity College— 
(Dublin) Lectures—Notes—Provincial, &c., &c. 




















LONDON, AUGUST, 1882. 





JOACHIM RAFF. 


This gifted composer, whose death took place just as 
we were going to press last month, was born at 
Lachen, on the Lake of Zurich, on May 27th, 1822. 
In early life he tried his hand as a pedagogue, but the 
love of music was strong within him, and he studied 
with ardour the piano and violin, as well as composi- 
tion. Atthe age of twenty-one (in 184%) he sent one 
of his compositions to Mendelssohn, who thought well 
enough of the young man’s work to introduce him to 
Breitkopf and Hartel, the great music publishers at 
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Leipzig. This led to his appearing in public, and he 
gave himself up entirely to musical studies. He worked 
steadily on in the face of all privations (he was very 
poor), until he met the great Liszt, who took him by 
the hand, and brought him out on one of his own 
concert-tours. In 1846 he met Mendelssohn at 
Cologne, and left Liszt with the intention of becoming 
his pupil, which purpose was frustrated by Mendels- 
soln's untimely and lamented death soon after. It is 
a somewhat remarkable coincidence that Mechetti, 
a Vienna publisher, to whom Liszt introduced him, 
also died while Raff was journeying to Vienna to see 
him. These difficulties did not daunt Raff, who studied 
severely to remedy those defects in his early musical 
training of which none were more conscious than 
himself. The true artist can always put his finger 
upon his own faults, and is painfully conscious of many 
which the most acute critic fails to discover ; and Raff, 
knowing his, worked strenuously towards that perfection 
which artists always seek but never attain. How well 
he succeeded his fame testifies, while the long list of 
his works bears witness not only to his untiring 
industry, but to his melodic wealth and mastery of 
all the technical details of the higher (not dryer) 
branches of the science of music. If we spoke of his 
genius, we doubt not learned pundits would shake their 
knowing heads and vote Raff ‘a man of talent but 
falling short of genius.” They say the same of 
Mendelssohn, and the wiseacres said the same of 
Beethoven and Mozart, and so they will of every man 
who stands out from his fellows. No genius? ‘What 
is genius? Let the doctors answer; when a man who 
has music in his soul hears a work of perfect beauty, 
he does not take out his tape-measure to see if it 
squares with his preconceived notions of what ‘‘ a work 
of genius” ought to be ; he feels that he has before him 
a piece of genuine heart-work (all art work is heart 
work), and reaching forth his hand, cries, ‘‘ That is 
what I want—give it to me!” There will be the usual 
discussions, we: doubt not, as to whether Raff had 
genius or only talent ; but while the modern schoolmen, 
not a whit wiser than their medieval precursors, are 
holding their endless pratings as to how many of the 
angels of genius danced on the point of Raff's pen, the 
world is taking him to its heart of hearts without 
hesitation. We know, of course, that there are certain 
canons by which works of art must be judged, and 
that the grain must by some process be winnowed from 
the chaff ; but it is about the means of doing it that we 
quarrel with the wiseacres. The world (we mean the 
intelligent, thoughtful, cultured, refined, able-to-weigb- 
and-judge world) does it in its own fashion, and not in 
the fashion of the wiseacres either. Those who know 
little of Raff want to know more, and those who kuow 
him most love him best. Away with your niceties, 
your sophistries, your tape-measures, your delicate 
tests! We want good music, and Joseph Joachim 
Raff has given it to us in great plenty. While the 





pundits argue about his genius or his want of genius, 
we will enjoy the delicious productions of his brain. 

The list of Raff's works comprises more than two 
hundred opus numbers, including ten symphonies, 
many songs, and numerous compositions for the piano- 
forte, violin, and other instruments. Dr. Gehring, of 
Vienna, who wrote the article on Raff in Grove's 
‘Dictionary of Music,” says :—‘‘ Remembering his 
struggles and hard life, it is only a matter for wonder 
that he should have striven so earnestly and so loug 
in a path that was not his natural walk.” Why not 
his natural walk? Raff's music tells plainly enough 
that composing wus his natural walk, spite of Doctor 
Gehring’s dictum to the contrary. Raff is known to 
the world as a composer, while Gehring is known to 
us as a writer on Raff; and it is worth knowing that 
the Doctor admires ‘‘ the energy and spirit with which 
he worked his way upwards in spite of every obstacle 
poverty could throw in his way.’ We do not know 
whether Raff ever saw this critique of Doctor Gehring’s ; 
if he did, he no doubt laughed heartily over it. The 
same writer says :—‘‘ His versatility need not be en- 
larged upon. In all the forms of musical composition 
he has shown the same brilliant qualities and the same 
regretable shortcomings. His gift of melody, his 
technical skill, his inexhaustible fertility, and above 
all his power of never repeating himself—all these are 
beyond praise. But his very fertility is a misfortune, 
since it renders him careless in the choice of his sub- 
jects ; writing ‘ pot-boilers ’ has injured the development 
of a delicate feeling for what is lofty and refined: in 
short, he stands far before all second-rate composers, 
yet the conscientious critic hesitates to allow him a 
place in the front rank of all.” 

This is curious. Is there then a rank between the 
first and second, wherein learned doctors place at will 
great men like Joseph Joachim Raff? Out upon you, 
Doctor Gehring! Raff died in the “front rank” of 
composers ; he was not, it is true, one of the giants 
there, but his place is certainly in that rank, and no 
‘“‘ conscientious critic ’’ can deprive him of it. If Raff 
was not in his “ natural walk” when composing, how 
comes it that, in Dr. Gehring’s own words, he had ‘ by 
nature a remarkable gift of melody?” How comes it, 
too, that “the art with which these contrapuntal 
devices are made to appear spontaneous is consummate ?” 
The doctor is compelled perforce to admit that the 
Pianoforte Concerto in C Minor, (Op. 185), ‘ is one of 
Raff's freshest and most melodious works,” though “ iu 
each movement all"’ (the italics are the Doctor's) ‘ the 
subjects are in double counterpoint with one another.” 
Raff was, therefore, by this ‘‘ conscientious critic's ” own 
showing, a ‘‘consummate ” master of the ars celare 
artem. So also was the old Cantor of the Thomas- 
Schule in Leipzig, known to fame as “ old Sebastian ;”’ 
he was truly a “consummate” contrapuntist— quite 
‘‘too-too” for many modern ears. So also was Joseph 
Haydn, of some fame as a composer, who wrote to the 
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order, not of an exiqeant publisher, but of Esterhazy of 
noble memory. Mozart, too, was something of a hand 
at counterpoint—the Overture to “ Die Zauberflite”’ to 
wit. Is this ‘consummate ” enough for you, Doctor ? 
Beethoven knew some of the “devices” of the contra- 
puntal art, and that fugne at the end of the pianoforte 
sonata in A flat (Opus 110) showed that he could be 
Bach as well as Beethoven. Can the ‘conscientious 
critic” point to a single work of art in the world’s art 
treasury which is not full of technical ‘ devices” ? 
And does the said critic want to know the difference 
between genius and talent? Itis this:—Genius hides 
its devices and makes them * appear spontaneous” : Talent 
leaves its devices bare. The genius of the painter hides 
his scumbling, and glazing, and scraping, and laying ; 
the genius of the sculptor hides his measuring, and 
chipping, and clay-modelling ; the genius of the poet 
destroys all trace of the laborious search for rhymes 
in which to express fitly his burning thoughts ; and so 
the musician, if he be a genius, and rises above the 
mediocrity which knows the devices but does not 
know how to make them “ appear spontaneous,” obli- 
terates by the very finesse of his genius all trace of the 
tools with which his masterpieces are put together. 
Dr. Gehring does not surely dream that works of art in 
double counterpoint drop from heaven ready woven ? 
The melodies and harmonies may come thence—many 
of them doubtless do, since Raff had ‘ by nature” a 
divine gift of melody; but the art of weaving divine 
melodies into double counterpoint of marvellous com- 
plexity, and withal of perfect beauty, is the art of hard 
work—the work of genius alone, and a work in which 
talent can have no part. How often is the critic 
driven to remark of new compositions that they are 
‘clever, but forced?” That is to say, they are full of 
devices, which, though worked to death, do not 
‘‘ appear spontaneous.” ‘* Genius does what it must — 
talent does what it can,” is Owen Meredith's beautiful 
definition. And so far as music is concerned this is 
true. Genius writes the melodies and harmonies 
which crowd upon it—whence? None can certainly 
tell ; we say all we know when we speak of a musician 
having a divine gift of melody ‘‘ by nature.” And 
these melodies and harmonies the man of genius must 
write; he is forced by a power outside himself to 
write them; and when he weaves double counterpoint 
around these gifts of nature with such consummate 
art that to the world the devices as well as the material 
they work upon “ appear spontaneous,” and both alike 
seem to have been sent from heaven, the world asks no 
question about the genius of the composer or the ines- 
timable value of his work. Raff will be judged by this 
standard, and will not be found wanting. That he was 
poor was not his fault; that he was forced to live by 
what he wrote was not his fault either; that he wrote 
so much and so well in spite of his poverty, and that the 
** pot-boilers” were some of his freshest, brighest, and 





most spontaneous works, redounds to his infinite credit. 


August, 1882. 


THEORY VERSUS PRACTICE. 





I do not profess to correct every aspirant to public 
fame who may try to clamber over my shoulders into 
place; but, as a practical man opposing voiceless 
theorists, I thought I could let at least one into a trap. 
The thing I attempted to sing in 1866 was Beethoven's 
‘*Engedi,” and I read both words and music at 
sight at the open rehearsal. Your musical readers may 
say, ‘* Fools step in where angels fear to tread,”’ which ig 
true enough! but then I had confidence in the public 
and in myself; now I have neither confidence in them 
nor me. How far a man reading words and music 
at sight can bother his head about breathing, I leave 
your readers to decide. The breathing of a good singer. 
or even a representative such as myself, is termed in 
scientific language ‘* secondarily automatic;” but of 
this our new and noisy leaders appear to know nothing, 
(See Carpenter's Mental Physiolojy.) I heard of one o 
these men breaking a blood vessel under forced and fals: 
production. To hear more of my ‘tenor singing" | 
must appeal to the Press. Here is an extract,— 
**Mr. Lunn sang with a sweetness and tone forcibly re- 
minding the hearer of Guiglini.” (Worcester Journal, 
1864.) Here is another: ‘‘ Mr. Lunn possesses a very 
fine tenor voice of good quality and remarkable com- 
pass.” (Birmingham Gazette, 1865.) The ‘“ remarkable 
compass” being the ordinary compass Dr. Wyllie got 
from dead throats of paupers, and doubtless exceeded 
by every person I pass in the streets. Two octaves is 
the smallest compass, not the greatest. Having about 
this time ‘‘ lost my temper, and condescended to sneers 
and personalities,” I quarrelled with the press, with 
the profession, and with the public ; so England lost a 
singer, and gained a critic. Now read again para- 
graph numbered 2, page 367, and note the confusion of 
Herr Behnke between the value of an instrument and 
the skill of a performer. What can be done with a 
man who lacks the very elements of logic? Next, for 
my finding fault. Surely it is a merit to expose the 
most errors in the fewest words ? Of one Public Opinion 
thus writes :—‘‘ It is difficult for Professor Helmholtz 
to escape from one of these trilemmas.” (June 17, 
1882). 

And now I will refer your readers back to my paper 
of June; I wrote—“ It is interesting to trace the rise 
of public thought from the time (sic) I had the honour 
of being engaged on the Medical Press and Circular, 
1873,” and we are calmly told by Herr Behnke that I 
ought to have headed the list by a work published 
eighteen years previously. What can be done with 
men who indulge in such random writing ? 

And now I will explain myself to your readers, and 
then leave the matter to younger and better men. My 
copy of Garcia contains a translation from the French 
of his report before the commissioners, dated 12t 
April, 1841. I had this book with me in 1860 (et seq.), 
when studying under Bosio’s master in Milan. My 
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copy of Seiler is American (1868) ; I must have had it 
soon after this date. I was struck in this book with 
its pretentious style, and the obvious attempts to over- 
ride Garcia’s work. I was also struck with the com- 
plete ignorance and false definition in this work of 
Garcia’s ‘‘ coup de glotte,” and also the way in which 
Mr. Curwen reproduced this falsity. Here is a 
specimen extracted from one of Mr. Curwen’s publi- 
cations (“ The First Nightingale’’) :—“ Sing this heartily 
and with a good accent, taking care to give a real 
‘shock of the glottis’ at each word ha.” Now what I 
want your readers to understand is this :—What Mr. 
Curwen, Madame Seiler, and my versatile friend mean 
by the ‘“‘ shock of glottis " is the exact opposite to what 
Signor Garcia and I, a trained singer, mean by it; nor 
could it be possible for any one more mischievously 
to misunderstand us and misinterpret us. It was to 
rescue Garcia's definition from being swamped in the 
slough of corrupted thought by voiceless intruders, that 
I began my papers in the Medical Press (the date is 
easily verified, but I destroyed my original copies). 
Thus much for the influence of a transitory lecture in 
1873. At the time of my writing I thoughtlessly 
mistook the lecturer as willing to learn of us what we, 
singers, do, instead of desiring to force on us what we 
know to be false. I cut out in later editions all 
reference to Herr Behnke, as I found I had over- 
estimated his intelligence ; and I consider his teaching 
misleading. I again apologise for having introduced 
him into my book ; what more can he want? If Iam 
right he is wrong, and if he is right Iam wrong. Am 
I drawn into controversy for the sake of a crafty 
advertisement? Perhaps I had better number my 
motives for writing in the Medical Press :— 

1. To protect Garcia's definition from being lost 
through the perverted definitions of ignorant men. 

2. To accord due merit and praise to Dr. Wyllie for 
supplying the physiological proof of Garcia’s school. 
Dr. Gordon Holmes found for me the curious cross 
proof by Galen; and Dr. Holmes is the only man I 
know who has grasped the greatness of Wyllie’s 
discovery—a discovery that will ultimately place Wyllie 
side by side with Dr. Harvey on the blood. 

8. To trace the errors of untrained voices to asso- 
ciated nerve-force and habits induced by consonants. 
This appears to me the only possible explanation to a 
humble but philosophical mind ; and I have seen no at- 
tempt by others to explain this on any ground whatever. 

4. To explain by natural physics the audible dif- 
ference between sounds produced by the detached and 
by the attached larynx. In brief, to give to Nature 
due praise, and reduce men to their true position—to 
use Mr. Behnke’s elegant definition, viz., that of 
“bunglers who do not deserve the name of scientific 
investigators,”’—which is true enough! And, as we 
blindly bungle on, the advice I give the public is to try 
and find out who are honest bunglers, who dishonest 
ones. (See Voice for June.) 





Now I challenge Mr. Lennox Browne on a point of 
physiology and psychology to say whether, in his 
opinion, a good singer troubles his head about his 
breathing, or whether his breathing is classed by 
physiologists amongst the “ automatic actions” that 
act aright unconsciously. Cuartes Lunn. 





PURITY IN MUSIC. 
By A. F. Tursaut. 


(Translated from the Germau by Joun Broapnouse.) 





(Continued from page 375). 

I have frequently seen musicians shrug their 
shoulders if a piece possesses no instrumental score, 
and I have heard none the less frequently an immense 
deal about the necessity of altering this and that 
orchestral part, and heard heaven thanked that the 
instrumentation of our day is as it is, and that the 
science of it had never been mastered till now. But 
I do not remember having heard that this instru- 
mentation has done much for the lawful objects of 
proper music; on the contrary, my old friend Luther 
says,—‘' Singing is the best art and employment. 
It has nought to do with the world, and is subject to 
no tribunals or lawsuits. Singers are never sorrowful, 
but are merry and smile their troubles in song.” So, 
later on, he says,—‘‘ Music is, so to speak, a dis- 
ciplinarian as well as a mistress, making people 
kinder, gentler, more staid and reasonable. Bad 
fiddlers and violinists show us what a fine art music 
really is; for white shows plainer in contrast with 
black.” We will then examine the subject closer, 
especially in regard to the true Church music. No 
sensible man will deny but that instruments have 
a great and peculiar advantage, as they can be more 
easily manipulated than the human voice, possess a 
greater range, and thus help us to increase indefinitely 
the variety of music; but there is a time and place 
for all things, and musicians as well as others must 
obey this rule. Our chief churches are high and 
ample edifices, that can only be adequately filled by 
tones having fulness, power, and resonance. This is 
just the common failing of all but a few wind instru- 
ments, with the noteworthy exception of the trombone, 
which imitates the voice in the sonorous tone it pro- 
duces, and therefore has always been a church 
instrument. Strings are a great deal too thin for a 
church, as are flutes. A dozen good voices could 
drown fifty such instruments in a church; and when 


voices have a clear and correct intonation, it is well 


nigh offensive to the ear to add instruments. It was 
very likely from this that Pythagoras compared the 
ring of metal to the cry of an imprisoned spirit. If 
we are to amuse ourselves with playing pranks, and 
as is often done now, importune the Almighty with 
drums and fifes as though we could be happy without 
Him, the less said about art the better; but as far as 
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concerns worship, humility, and that sober joy and 
satisfaction of the inner man which alone become 
the House of God, then it should be by the tongue 
only that the feelings of the heart should be conveyed. 
Allow for a moment that a pianissimo can best be 
performed by instruments, which point has been made 
much of; but for devotional purposes we no more 
require sickly sentimentality than we do the fashion- 
able death-scenes and glaring eyeballs. The tone of 
the Jew's harp more than any other instrument fades 
away into nothing; but I would much sooner hear it 
in a musical box thanin a church. It has often been 
remarked, and rightly so, that the vocal performances 
of concert-singers are out of place in church. On the 
other hand I willingly confess that the Papal choir 
would be incompetent to take part in a military march, 
a tattoo, parade music, or even in the last popular 
song, which, starting with muffled drums, and then 
goes, when the third bar is reached, not to forte or 
double forte but to fortissimo. A circumstance, 
very much to the purpose, occurred in Paris not 
long ago, which should be instructive. At Napoleon's 
coronation the Parisians desired to distinguish them- 
selves by unique music, and the church was filled 
with an orchestra of eighty harps—far outnumbering 
David. The performance made an enormous sen- 
sation. Directly afterwards the Pope entered the 
church, and was received with Scarlatti’s grand ‘‘ Thou 
art Peter!” from about thirty voices brought from 
Rome, to the complete annihilation of the previous 
effect. I was informed by an eye-witness that if any 
one alluded to their eighty harps, the Parisians 
regarded it as an insult. If no satisfactory reason 
had existed for excluding instruments from the Church, 
the grand old master who worked so heartily for the 
Church would have used them ; but as a rule they do 
not so at all. Accompaniments and interludes only 
became thought of when the vocal music of the 
Church became merged in the oratorio style, and then 
the practice spread rapidly, especially as ultimately 
even the oratorio style was pressed into the service. 
Fortunately there are two churches where the grandeur 
of pure vocal music is retained in its inherent purity 
—the Sistine Chapel is one, and the Imperial Church 
at St. Petersburg the other. These have always been, 
and now are, the admiration as well of those who 
understand music as those who do not, simply 
through the music performed there; and only very 
recently a German musician who had been to Rome, 
and had no bias towards the Romish Church, but 
quite the contrary, told me that he had for the first 
time found out what the perfection of sacred music 
was from the service of the Sistine Chapel. 

I do not for an instant deny the peculiar charm of 
instruments in certain cases. I do not deny, for 
example, that gracefulness and celerity, romping, 
bustling, noise, and dancing may be amore suitable 
subject—a thousand times so if you choose—for 





instruments than for the voice. Let us put all things 
in their place. Brilliant red and yellow are very 
pretty colours: but we could not endure a picture of 
Christ clothed in a bright yellow robe with a rose- 
coloured girdle. Any one in church who devoutly 
listens to well-known instrumental pieces will always 
find that as soon as ever the instruments set to work 
the world fills his thoughts. And why? Because 
people are only too glad to be reminded in church of 
things which please them outside of it. But the worst 
of it is that instruments have lately been employed in 
church to point a climax, suggestive of orgies; that 
an Amen or a Hallelujah or a Gloria have been 
accompanied by the thunder of drums and the roar of 
trumpets ; and even with all this, resort has often been 
had to guns and cannon fired in the neighbourhocd 
of the church. When we praise God there should be 
no space for aught beside the thought that we are 
standing before God's Throne. How is it possible to 
figure a congregation entering Heaven with notes of 
praise, employing first their timbrels and ,trumpets, 
after them a train of noisy artillery, and then drawing 
near to God’s Throne, bounding forward with profane 
plaudits ? 

It is indeed remarkable how apt we are to overlook 
the good we possess and to pursue what is wrong ; for 
within the church there is the united voice of the 
people, at once the simplest and grandest of all aids 
for attaining a climax fit for the divine service. If 
Hallelujah, Amen be chanted by the choir from the 
organ loft or chancel, and then if the entire congre- 
gation repeat the words after them, one might imagine 
oneself transported to Heaven, and realise that such 
is the mode of the worship of God in Heaven. St. 
Chrysostom, in his discourse on the 41st Psalm, has 
said much that is good bearing upon this subject ; but 
he proceeds to speak of a purified mind and self- 
mortification, and so, alas! of virtues to which our 
unsteady bewildered amateurs are strangers. In 
consequence of this it is not fit to say to them as 
Chrysostom did to his well-trained singers, ‘‘ When 
you are in God's choir you may regard yourselves as 
at David’s side. There no zithers or strings are 
wanted.” Yet it must be confessed that with our 
present choirs but little can be attained. Utterly 
ignoring the example and instructions of Gregory in 
the Roman Church, and Luther in the Protestant, 
we have scarcely done anything lately in Germany 
for a supply of good voices; and even the singers 
whom we could have commanded have been allowed 
to disperse, partly, as I know for a fact, because the 
music is said to clash with the sermon, although it is 
clear that sermons containing any merit could only 
gain if hearts were assisted to devotion by good and 
truly religious music. We shall have, however, to 
consider the subject of instrumentation more expli- 
citly without regard to time or place. 

The favourite method seems to be to help the 
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instruments continually at work. It is quite natural 
that a timid composer, who cannot stand the frowns 
of players obliged to be silent for a time, should be 
governed by this consideration, and this is probably 
the secret of the origin of a French opera, which 
during the last ten years has been performed in 
Germany times without number, in the overture to 
which all the singers strike up together. Yet although 
even a lover of art can occasionally in an hour of 
leisure heartily enjoy this kind of thing, seeing that 
its mere absurdity renders it innocuous, it is necessary 
to protest most firmly against its becoming a pre- 
cedent. As with the voice, each class has its own 
qualities—heavy passages being suited for a bass; 
finished, feeling, or fanciful ones for a tenor or 
soprano; and sad, pathetic ones for a contralto—so, 
likewise,each instrument has its own special use 
The trombone may perhaps sound in Heaven, but on 
earth never to a soft amorous air; and the light flute 
must keep silence when a heavier toned instrument 
speaks, and may fitly be linked with the viola. For 
example, I would give Handel's wonderful ‘“* Dead 
March in Saul,” the composition of one who worked 
with the power of a giant, and allotted with true 
instinct to each voice its fitting melody, who knew 
and often used all the instruments of the present 
time, and who, it may consequently be assumed, had 
good reasons when he did not employ one of the 
usual instruments. In the first bars of this march the 
flutes are quite silent ; then they are heard, then they 
break off, but soon re-enter and assert themselves 
until the end. The reason is plain that Handel, with 
his great and hearty soul, treats sorrow with tender 
respect, but does not leave us in unmanly despon- 
dency; and therefore, as a friend comforting and 
sustaining, he weeps with those that weep, but at last 
shows us the sunlight; and thus it is that, after 
listening to one of his funeral choruses, we often feel 
more self-composed and happy than after the most 
lively effusions of modern sentimentality. Thus the 
march commences with the utter dejection of grief 
which the entry of the flutes endeavours to enliven ; 
and after a relapse, which is quite in accord with 
human nature, the flutes accompany the mourners to 
the end. This is as clear as the day. In spite of this 
I have heard a performance of this piece, specially 
arranged for effect, where the flutes from the first were 
forced into inevitable collision with the heavier wind 
instruments, and by sheer sweetness spoilt the whole 
thing. As regards this, however, it may be said that 
Handel's works are beyond being utterly spoilt, and 
so on the occasion in question the audience were very 
well pleased. Assuming that modern instrumentation 
deserves particular praise, it should be proved that 
the providing of suitable accompaniments has been 
undertaken with energy and success; but the evidence 
on this point is very shaky. The way in which 
rocking, rolling, jerking, and noisy accompaniments 





are associated with the gentlest and most pensive 
melodies, proves plainly the total want of taste. Song 
accompaniments are often actually distressing—what 
would be effective elsewhere being often clumsily set 
in the wrong place. For example take a Continuo, as 
it is called, where the bass acts independently with a 
marked and rapid movement. Under some circum- 
stances this has a fine effect, its result in a grand 
passage being to inspire the singer and help them in 
their flights. It has been thus used by Durante in 
his Magnificat, by Caldara in a ‘“ Lauda Sion Salva- 
torem,” and by Handel, “ But the waters.” Beguiled 
by this device, a modern composer in an oratorio has. 
given us a Continuo by way of help to a supplicatory 
duet by tenors, which rushes like a storm wind, and 
can only be appreciated by omitting the voice parts. 
Even Mozart, with his wonderfully fine taste, has in 
this respect quite forgotten himself, as only his blind 
worshippers fail to see. This is specially so in his 
edition of the ‘Messiah” where, more than anywhere, 
he should have had the greatest caution. Every page 
exhibits such overloading and interpolating as would 
without doubt have been judged misplaced by the 
‘‘Messiah’s” immortal author. I shall only speak, by 
way of example, of the fine bass air, ‘‘The people 
that walked in darkness.’ This inimitable piece is 
serious throughout, and requires corresponding soli- 
dity inthe accompaniment. Hence, Handel uses 
violins and basses only, by which he assuredly does 
not intend a pair of thin violins and one bass player, 
but as much support as the vocalist can bear,—a 
hundred instruments, if you like, if the singer has the 
lungs of a giant. Yet Mozart has called to his aid 
flutes, clarionets and bassoons. They enter at the 
fourth bar «4s if some one had to be roused from 
sleep, and then again at the words, ‘‘A great light,” 
and are then silent, again return, and so on. It may 
be said that this is but a new illustration of Mozart's 
genius ; but he has murdered Handel in this passage, 
and destroyed the whole conception of the solo. The 
soul-stirring bass air, ‘‘ For this mortal,” has suffered 
in like manner by Schwenck’s pianoforte setting. 
Mozart has for some unknown reason left it out; 
Schwenck restored it, with a peculiar and restless. 
accompaniment which may tax the skill of a good 
pianist, but is out of all keeping with the serious 
nature of the piece. The practice of filling up now 
followed has been alleged to be necessary in the case 
of Handel’s oratorio scores, on the ground that he 
assisted the performance of his works so well by his 
masterly organ play. Then why do we not endeavour 
to attain the same masterly rendering under those 
very circumstances which gave to his oratorios their 
original fulness and dignity 2? Can we suppose that 
Handel, when playing the organ, showed himself off 
and spoilt his own work? This I do believe, that at 
the parts where in the vocal score we see the short 
\ direction, ‘full organ,” a power of tone was to be 
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heard when Handel played such a volume of sound as 
a thousand fiddlers or flautists could not now repro- 
duce. “To sum up the whole matter, who would ever 
think ef decking out a Homer, or a Dante, or a 
Shakespeare in a modern costume? Finally, I say 
to all levers of truth :— If it be insisted on that no 
good can come without instrumental aids, let us at 
any rate have something better than is usually offered, 
Let us not have, I say, a row of players half like 
stocks incapable of grasping the spirit of a piece, 
giving no attention to the voices, careful only to make 
themselves heard, and regardless of the quality of 
tone they produce. Better to have only three 
choristers in church than charlatans who bring 
discredit on music. For this reason I firmly believe 
that Handel's oratorios, if not given in a church, nor 
on the other hand in a theatre, but in a good hall 
with not too many singers and an efficient pianoforte 
accompaniment, would sound far more impressive 
than if supported by a bad orchestra. Yet I freely 
confess that a clear and ample instrumental accom- 
paniment, such as Handel himself used, must increase 
twofold the effectiveness of his works. But in men- 
tioning a pianoforte accompaniment, I am assuming 
the player to be no blunderer, that he does not strum 
through his part, or lose sight of the voices, or endea- 
vour to create a sensation by rapid fingering, but has, 
as it were, all the voices in his ten fingers, helps them 
wherever they hesitate, and occupies his right hand 
with the full tones of the middle octaves as much as 
possible, always striving by playing the chords fully 
to make it easily felt what key a particular passage is 
in. For this reason 1 much condemn the pianoforte 
arrangements which are now in such favour; for the 
high notes, which are full and melodious when string 
and wind instruments are used, become in the same 
octave on the key-board a wretched jingle, in addition 
to which these arrangements prevent a close attention 
to the score, without which no good can be done. If 
Handel had foreseen the possibility of his ‘* Messiah ” 
being performed without full organ and orchestra] 
accompaniment, and merely with the pianoforte, and 
had he written an accompaniment for this special 
purpose, it would certainly have been something quite 
different from Schwenck’s plethoric arrangement, 
much as we may praise his exemplary truthfulness. 

Highly as we may value and laud the orchestra, we 
must never proceed to such lengths as to wink at the 
offence lately so frequent of utterly ignoring the voices 
in church music, and allowing an unnecessary and 
meddlesome predominance to the instruments. I 
shall not name living German composers, as that 
might be regarded as personal, but shall only mention 
a foreigner of the present day—a man of much genius, 
and whom these thoughts are not likely to reach, 
namely, Cherubini. Peruse his sacred productions, 
and a little thought will at oncefshow that his accom- 
paniments clash with his vocal parts. Yet his fame 








as a writer of operas has hitherto blinded his admirers 
to his failings in church music; although he himself 
would scarcely set much value on these compositions, 
but would most likely complain of having been the 
victim of the wretched Parisian taste, as he is the 
very man who promoted the recent issue of old Italian 
works, and particularly of Marcello’s great Psalm. 
book ; and I am told he always has Palestrina by his 
side. Following the example of the great old masters 
he has set the Creed for eight voices, a work which 
fills a whole folio, and contains some inimitable pieces, 
but never in the printer’s hands, because the gay 
Parisians could not appreciate it, and were unworthy 
of it; and the whole of this excellent composition is 
planned for voices only. 


ON JUDGING THE WORKS OF GREAT MASTERS, 


It cannot be denied that in one manner an immense 
work is being accomplished in Germany for music at 
this time—more so than in Italy, the home of some 
immortal composers ; in other words, we are working 
very zealously to acquire execution, and those who 
are complete adepts in crossing the hands and inter- 
twining the fingers, sacrifice even physical and mental 
health in attempting the impossible. It is from this 
cause that those who attain to a certain excellence of 
execution are frequently very peevish and capricious, 
enthusiastically lauding the merits of their favourite 
works, but utterly incapable of forming an intelligent 
opinion of the real worth of a composer. This is 
always the case when the essence of a thing is lost 
sight of ; and yet how easy is it to find the true road! 
It can be of no use to us to stand gaping ata player's 
fingers or to see worthless pieces marvellously com- 
plicated, but it is the ear that ought to be interested, 
regardless of any mechanical obstacles in the way. 

It is possibly excusable in wandering performers to 
play the safest game in their tours, and to parade the 
utmost of which they are capable, and nothing less; 
because as a rule the public would sooner see a rope- 
dancer stand on his head than set patterns of form by 
graceful and easy motions ; but it grieves one exceed- 
ingly that on every hand time, wealth, and health 
should be cast aside for the acquisition of that which 
is meaningless and void of value; and that from the 
continued strife after startling effects the art of per- 
forming simple pieces with feeling, delicacy, and good 
phrasing shall well nigh be utterly lost. The music 
now fashionable possesses no sort of moral influence 
whatever except the encouragement of vanity and of 
devotion to pleasure and the dance. There is but this 
consolation, that when the time of childhood and 
pleasure-seeking is past, these tours de force are cast 
aside, and those who were so happy as to learn in 
youth soothing, beautiful, and elevating melodies, 
retain for them even to extreme old age the happiest 
recollections. ‘This present state of things may help 
us to understand the regrets of the Greek writers as to 
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the prejudicial effect of their later music; and one 
might well wish to return to the school referred to by 
Aristophanes in his * Clouds,” where the boys were 
taught to sing the songs of their ancestors slowly 
and carefully, and got some hard raps if they attempted 
to ornament them. The error of overdoing things is 
far more common in our day than it was in that of 
our forefathers, for we‘ have a greater variety of in- 
struments, and each one possesses properties peculiar 
to itself. Yet nothing is regarded. as beyond the 
power of an instrument; and performers seem to 
prefer being heard when their instruments outgo their 
respective provinces or exhibit their weakest points. 
The Jews’-harp and French horn must be made to 
perform rapid runs like a violin, the violin imitates the 
poverty of the pianoforte, the trumpet must needs be 
tender as the flute, and even the ancient cumbersome 
double bass has recently tried to imitate the graceful 
points of every kind of instrument. This audacious 
excess has even invaded the region of the voice, and 
many composers it is evident care not a straw where 
mortal basses, tenors, altos and sopranos have their 
limit. For example, it is certain that the normal alto 
which goes down to —— 


cannot easily rise 


above =< and yet E flat, E natural, F, and 
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yet more are often demanded of them, even by C. P. E. 

Bach in his “ Holy, Holy, Holy!” yet in such a 

manner as to allow of remedy, for he does not take the 


—-, so that this part can be sung by 
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the second soprano. Choirmasters even, who were all 
in favour of the modern style, have more than once 
expressed their regret to me at such license; but from 
whence is the abuse? It has never been coun- 
tenanced by our great old writers. How well fitted 
to each voice is Handel’s score, and how particular in 
this respect were even the most brilliant Italian com- 
posers, like Caldara, Marcello, and Durante, although 
as a rule Italian voices are higher, deeper, and clearer 
than are German. Durante was moderate in every- 
thing, even when writing for practice ; and sought, like 
a very Mephistopheles, to lay all manner of pitfalls for 
his female singers; namely, in his twelve duets for 
soprano and alto, eighteen duets for sol-faing for 
soprano and bass, in his ‘ Lezione del Venerdi 
Santo ” for soprano, and in the seven Cantate Morali 
for contralto. Seeing that our composers have not 
the plea, as had Hasse, that their Faustinas can reach 
anything; and as they compose for those whose 
name is legion, such extravagances must be utterly 
condemned, whatever excuses are made, for pedantry 
is one of our distinguishing characteristics and leads 
us to confuse causes and results. So what is really 
only a part of training must needs be shown in public, 
and thus, of course, arises the evil in question. Any- 
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one who desires to sing a high note perfectly ought 
to be able to sing a few notes higher. These extreme 
notes must certainly be practised ; but afterwards they 
can have no legitimate place in a performance that 
must be without blemish ; just as the dancing-masters 
of Paris place leaden soles on the feet of the chil- 
dren some hours before they dance, and then at the 
time of performance remove the weight and so secure 
the utmost facility for the performance; but our 
musicians are only too apt to let their leaden soles 
remain on as parts of the costume; and so bravura 
exercises, which might have fitted a performer to 
render works of simplicity and of genuine feeling, are 
made as a rule to usurp their place. The real founda- 
tion of musical knowledge—simple thorough-bass—is, 
despite all good theoretical works, often most unwar- 
rantably neglected, not only by amateurs but even by 
music masters, preceptors, and organists; though 
there is no doubt that a keen sense of harmony can 
only be adequately formed by thorough-bass, and 
even that perfect ease and sureness of execution is 
impossible without it. Our musicians, unfortunately 
engrossed in their artificial manipulations, frequently 
lose sight of the essence of music and the dignity 
of their art, and think by display to pretend to the pos- 
session of talent. This pretension is now the curse 
of every craft, for it estranges us from labour; and 
without labour, trouble, and pain nothing can succeed. 
To find the real essence of music a man must examine 
full scores carefully ; must with vocal passages sing 
them over himself, going from part to part, in order to 
see where the gist of the music lies; and he must 
try to render himself familiar with the great masters 
in their entirety. It is the peculiarity of great 
geniuses that they do not, as do mediocre composers, 
keep a uniform level, but tire at times when the soul 
requires rest to recover from a grand creative effort. 
Hume in one place compares Frenchmen to cucum- 
bers, which are a good fruit, but all much alike; 
Englishmen, he says, are like melons, five out of ten 
may be cast aside as good for nothing, but the rest 
are all the more delightful; and so it is frequently 
with the works of great composers. Young musicians 
will be led astray if they make their estimate from any 
one piece, and do not trouble to make themselves 
acquainted with the entirety of their author. I look 
upon Palestrina as a very angel among composers, 
but I possess six of his Masses which contain nothing 
worthy of special attention ; yet I consider his Missa 
Pape Marcelli a grand work of art, and many other 
compositions of his as quite unique and unsurpassed. 
This may be said of Caldara, Lotti, Durante, and 
others, and even of Handel himself, as he wrote 
rapidly, and often under pressure, was frequently men- 
tally worried, and was the victim of gout for some 
years; so that with some exceptions his operas and 
oratorios may be compared to boxes of jewels 
wrapped in wool; and I can only pity those who 
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impose on themselves the task of giving an entire 
opera of Handel's as if they were thus doing some- 
thing wonderful. It is a notorious fact that our per- 
formers, composers, and music masters are, as a 
rule, totally ignorant of every work above fifty years 
ef age. While in every other pursuit—poetry, painting, 
and architecture, and the rest—we work diligently to 
bring to light the united productions of the great past 
to make them plain and restore them to life, and the 
masterpieces of the greatest musical composers are 
doomed the while to lie buried, and it might be said 
a laughing-stock to narrow minded ignorant praters, 
our musicians are not even moved by any worldly 
curiosity and ambition. Luther, a man of the highest, 
most natural spirit, was devoted heart and soul to 
music. His chief favourite was Senffel. An old story 
is told of him that one evening, after having had a 
motett of Senffel’s sung, he cried in ecstasy, “ If I died 
for it I could not compose a motett like that!” and yet 
antiquarians of Lutheran bias take not the least pains 
to get an idea of the style and method of this great 
musician. It is even more unpardonable that, with 
the exception of some attempts at Munich, literally 
nothing has been done for Orlando di Lasso, the 
change in whose name from the Flemish Roland Lass 
into the soft Italian has not robbed him of German 
energy; for in his time (he was born 1520, and died 
1594) he was regarded—not in Germany alone, but 
in other countries—as almost one of the world’s 
wonders. Called to Munich, he presided over a choir 
of which Germany never had the like before, and is 
hardly likely to see again. Most of his numerous 
works were published and distributed over all Europe, 
and were highly esteemed. By the kindness of a 
member of the Papal choir I possess a Mass of his 
for four voices, upon the title-page of which the old 
Roman copyists have written: ‘* Hic est Lassus, qui 
lassum recreat orbem” (this is the weary one who 
refreshes the weary world). Charles IX., in order to 
obtain rest for his soul after the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, employed him to set the Penitential Psalms 
to music. This great work still exists in the Library 
of Munich, adorned with gold and jewels, and por- 
traits of the composers of that age. Where, I would 
ask, is the young musician who has journeyed thither 
to study this and other works of this incomparable 
composer there, to be seen? I should add that the 
authorities of St. Mark of Venice might easily inscribe 
on their little finger nails the names of German 
virtuosi who during the past thirty years have 
inquired there for the works of Lotti. But what is 
totally inexcusable is the general neglect of Handel, 
whose works can be obtained without trouble in 
English editions in full score, and in exact and easily 
readable type, forming a most valuable treasury of 
the most real and masterly music of nearly every 
style. Handel is the Shakespeare of music, and is 


fittingly laid near the great poet in Westminster | 





Abbey. At his ease in every kind of musical contri- 
vance to a degree rarely found, he stands up in all 
kinds of musical form as an immortal example for 
imitation, fresh, lively, skilful, as though all were play 
to him. In all styles, from the fond and playful to 
the sublime, he has provided us with unexcelled 
specimens of inspiration and culture. In the sober 
music of the great church style alone he has achieved 
little, because his assuciations and encouragement 
were not such as to Icad him thereto; but of his 
genius and skill in that sphere there is no doubt, as is 
proved (not to mention more) by the first chorus in 
‘* Susanna,” and the chorus, ‘“‘ The earth swallowed 
them,” in “Israel.””. In Germany we generally hear 
enumerated, first, the ‘‘ Messiah,” next, possibly, 
“Judas Maccabeus,” ‘‘ Samson,” ‘ Alexander's 
Feast,” and quite lately, now that other pieces have 
been arranged for the pianoforte to suit the unskilled, 
certain other compositions ; but nothing is surer than 
that Handel’s works, if we refuse to single out for 
censure some special part that is defective or indif- 
ferent, deserve to be described as a very ocean of 
splendour. I shall not refer to his pianoforte works, 
nor to his more important instrumental pieces, which 
together fill more than eighty folios ; nor to his forty 
or fifty operas, some of which were received with 
rapture even in Italy, but merely to those works 
which were most congenial to his soaring spirit when 
circumstances allowed it free play—I refer to his 
oratorios in the widest sense. His chamber duets 
and cantatas, composed as early as 1710 to 1721, his 
Grand Jubilate (Hundreth Psalm), Dettingen Te Deum, 
Utrecht Te Deum, and the twelve anthems written 
for the Duke of Chandos, betray the giant power and 
rare gifts of this mighty master. After the production 
of these works he was caused by force of circum- 
stances to devote his attention well nigh entirely to 
the theatre ; but after the appearance of “‘ Esther” in 
1731, his genius became more and more prone to 
high flights. Now appear, prior to the ‘“ Messiah,” 
and containing without exception incomparable pas- 
sages, ‘‘ Deborah,” ‘ Athalia,” ‘ Acis and Galatea,” 
«« Alexander’s Feast,” ‘‘ Ode to St. Cecilia,” ‘ Israel 
in Egypt” (a work of infinite majesty), ‘‘ Allegro and 
Penseroso,” ‘ Saul,” and other short pieces of a like 
calibre. In 1741 and 1742 follow the wonderful and 
transcendent ** Messiah” and ‘*‘ Samson ;” yet is the 
compact strength of the master in no way lessened by 
all this, but only just in motion ; for there come now in 
swift succession and set with brilliant gems, ‘‘ Semele,” 
“Belshazzar,” ‘‘Susanna,” “Hercules,” ‘Choice of 
Hercules,” ‘Time and Truth,” ‘ The Occasional,” 
“Joseph,” “Judas Maccabeus,” ‘ Joshua,” ‘“ Alex- 
ander,” “ Balus,” “‘ Solomon,” ‘‘ Theodora,” and, lastly, 
“‘Jephtha,” so fast and animated as if his advancing 
years were still inspired with the full strength of youth 
and manhood. ThusI give on the whole a hearty as- 
sent to all that the English writer, Busby, has recently 
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said of Handel in his “‘ History of Music,” as follows :— 
‘* As a man, Handel may justly be ranked among the 
moral and pious; as a scholar, with the general class 
of the well educated ; but, as a musician, he is above 
all ranks, for no one ranks with him. His ideas had 
never any alliance with tameness or inanity; his 
invention appears to have been always ready, rich, 
and wonderfully accommodating to the subject he 
had in hand, whether gay or serious, cheerful or 
solemn, light or grand. He wrote quickly; but the 
motion of his pen could rarely keep pace with the 
rapidity of his imagination ; and most of his finest 
thoughts were the birth of a moment. For the most 
part he is very original, and. where he shines the 
brightest the lustre is uniformly his own; yet what- 
ever he appropriates he improves. It has been said 
of him as of Cicero, that whatever he touched he 
turned to gold; but it might with more correctness 
be affirmed that his judgment rejected what was not 
originally gold, and that the gold he borrowed he 
refined. In some composers we find sweetness, in 
others grace, in these tenderness, in those dignity ; 
here we feel the sentiment and force of character 
proper to the theatre, there we are struck with the 
grandeur and solemnity claimed by the service of the 
Church ; but in Handel we discoverall these properties, 
and what indisputably entitles him to pre-eminence over 
all other musicians, ancient and modern, is the truth 
that, while he equals all others in every way but one, in 
that one he transcends them all: his mellifluous soft- 
ness and dignified mirth, fire, energy and purity of 
pathos, have been approached by various masters; 
but tohis sublimity no one has been able to soar. While 
I listen to his Hallelujah Chorus in the ‘ Messiah,’ his 
‘Horse and Rider’ in ‘Israel in Egypt,’ or the 
nobler portions of his Dettingen Te Deum, the massy 
grandeur appeals not only to my ear but to my soul ; 
it seems even to excite another sense: I see the glory 
that is celebrated, and am profane enough to extend 
its mirage to the composer.” 

Any one who is acquainted with the principal works 
of Lasso, Palestrina, Lotti, and Sebastian Bach, must 
certainly pronounce this last dictum, as far as it 
excludes all other composers, an exaggeration; but 
an exaggeration may easily be pardoned where the 
object of admiration is not itself over praised, and 
when it comes from such a right appreciation of the 
great and true. In concluding I beg leave to offer 
to my fellow-countrymen a few remarks on the 
arrangements of the oratorios of Handel. 

In all these arrangements one of two objects must 
be had in view; either to choose pieces for those who 
cannot compass complete works (and this is generally 
the case with choral societies) ; or else to have a faith- 
ful representation of the original as written by its 
author. To take an intermediate course by a method 
of dismemberment and rearrangement is barefaced 
presumption, which may perhaps be excused for once 








ina Mozart, but in no one else. Who may stand 
beside Handel, or should I not say, above Handel ? 
And why should we obscure the orgininal text and 
supplant the free judgment of those whose taste 
differs from ours. These musical transformations 
are as condemnable as Wieland’s arbitrary version of 
Shakespeare; and let us hope for the honour of 
musicians that such abuses will no longer have 
apologists. I am aware indeed that my countrymen 
will dare anything, but it is time we had done with 
these perversions, for we have had enough of them. 
Mozart treated the ‘ Messiah” with the greatest 
freedom; not merely re-scoring it, but also omitting 
several airs, a whole chorus and one of the best 
recitatives, and also transposing fora bass an entire 
passage which Handel had divided between bass and 
soprano. So also in editions of the Hundredth 
Psalm the fine alto lead has been cut about with 
unsparing hand. Finally in the edition of ‘‘ Samson” 
issued by Marchetti in Vienna, Mosel has capped the 
run of license. It is indeed difficult to believe that 
this editor would have allowed himself the slightest 
alteration of such a piece, inasmuch as Handel him- 
self was in doubt whether he ought not to place 
Samson even above the Messiah, so that it ought to 
have been the primary obligation to avoid the slightest 
falsification of the text. Yet what do we see in this 
edition? Good choruses are left out, the most 
beautiful airs, duets, and recitatives are left out, a 
poor translation is affixed, one of the finest bass 
passages is reconstructed in order to fit the one that 
follows, intermediate parts having been cut away, and 
in the second chorus an interpolated Presto has been 
forced into the thirty-first bar without rhyme or 
reason. As a consequence, one can only connect this 
Samson with the hero himself by figuring him with 
his eyes put out and his hair cut off. If then selec- 
tions are used, they may be chosen according to your 
taste, after previous counsel from some competent 
musician, but be careful to choose the very best 
specimens from the whole range of Handel's works. 
They will form a sufficient supply for years for a 
choral society that has only one evening free in the 
week. If the requirements of connoisseurs are to be 
suited, give everything without exception in its original 
condition, particularly as all persons have moments of 
abstraction and fail to catch on one day what they will 
appreciate the next. This is especially true of works of 
real genius, for the authors do not usually employ a uni. 
form standard. In addition, knowledge’ofa composer's 
whole nature, his faults as well as his virtues, is an in- 
dispensable condition to ajustestimate of him. Shake- 
speare and Cervantes show paradoxes, as do Durante 
and Handel ; but no man of understanding would desire 
them away, as they give matters for thought, and 
because the mere petulance of genius is well calculated 
to show its commanding power. 


(To be continued.) 
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TRINITY COLLEGE (DUBLIN) LECTURES.—MUSIC. 





On June the 10th, in the Examination Hall of Trinity 
College, ‘‘ Acts" were performed for the Degree of 
Doctor in Music before a large audience. The candi- 
date, Mr. Thomas Gick, Mus. Bae, is an A/to in thechoirs 
of two cathedrals ; and also in that of Trinity Colleye, 
joining from York Minster some ten or twelve years 
since. That he is liked, was proved by all his profes- 
sional brethren, and a goodly number of ladies and 
gentlemen amateurs—amounting to some seventy 
performers, band and chorus, working with a will to 
secure him, as they did secure him, a success. The 
*‘ Exercise” was a Secular Cantata; the words from 
Gray's celebrated Ode, entitled ‘The Bard.” In a.p. 
1276, Edward I. conquered Liewelyn and Wales. 
Kuowing the mighty iafluence upon the people of the 
‘traditional poetry and music, he ordered all the 
Welsh Bards to be ‘‘ put to death.” As Edward, with 
his army passes through a deep valley, a venerable 
figure appears, ‘‘ who standing on the summit of an 
inaccessible rock, reproaches the King with all the 
misery and desolation he hud brought on his country. 
The Bard, in imagination, sees the ghosts of his lost 
companions thronging round him; they join him in 
weaving the winding-sheet of Edward's race. Then 
the spectral Bards disappear and make room for the 
visions of the future. His song ended, he precipitates 
himself from the mountain, aud is swallowed up by the 
river that rolls at its foot.” 

The Band, led by the veteran R. M. Levey, opened 
with an Andante, followel by an Allegro animato; next 
came a vigorous chorus—‘‘ Ruin seize thee, ruthless 
King!" Next, a Recitative and Air for bass, were 
sung by Mr. Grattan Kelly, with much dramatic 
as wellas vocal power and effect. In this latter 
movement, the composer shows particularly his fondness 
for clarionet, oboe and harp. And it may be here stated 
that in his vocal writing and instrumentation through- 
out the Cantata, Mr. Gick had been thoughtful, and has 
well succeeded in the tone-colouring of situatione, and 
in writing that which allowed for the right expression 
of passions. The Doctor's exercise must contain some 
eixht-part writing ;andthere next came a double quartet, 
** Cold is Cadwallow’s tongue ;’ and this was one of the 
most effective numbers of the work; it was beautifully 
sung, and ought to have been repeated. Some tenor— 
recitatives, with chorus for men's voices—rather too 
heavily accompanied— followed ; then a good aria for 
tenor, a chorus, and arecitative. Mr. Northsang all the 
tenor, soli extremely well; he has a sweet voice, and 
is steadily improving in his singing. In the accompa- 
niments to his music, as in other parts of the work, 
Mrs. Mackay did right good service with her clever 
harp-playing. The final movement is a Fugue in © 
minor, ‘‘Headlong from the monntain’s height,” 
the characteristic subject leading with a descending 
octave ; the counter-subjects, episodes, &c, are skilfully 
worked out to the end; and this chorus was 80 
decidedly successful in effect, that the performers 
unanimously requested a repetition. The work is 
effective and interesting throughout, and Mr. Gick was 
warialy congratulated on his success by the Professor, 
Sir Robert Stewart, the Rev. Mr. Mahaffy (the Ex- 
aminers), and all other friends. Atl requirements being 
fulfilled, the Degree will be conferred on the 29th inst. 





The afternoon lecture was delivered in the Examina. . 


tion Hall, Trinity College, on Saturday, June 19, by 

Sir Robert Stewart, Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the 

University, who took for his subject, ‘‘ Masie, illustrated 

by examples of various epochs and styles.” There was 

a@ numerous attendance, which included Rev. Dr. Sal- 

mon, 8.F.T.C.; Kev. Dr. Haughton, 8.F.T.C.; Rev. J. 

Manaffy, F.T.C.; Mr. Williamson, F.'T.C.; and other 

members of the University. The lecture was illustrated 

by vocal ard instrumental pieces introduced as charac- 

teristic of the styles of the several composers referred 

to in the course of the lecture ; and to the performance of 
these a number of ladies aud gentlemen, chiefly mem- 

bers of the University Choral Society, gave valuable 

assistance. Sir Robert commenced his lecture by 

pointing out that the tendency of music was to soften 
and purify the mind. It never ministered to evil save 
through its marriage with words. From its ideal 
nature it was difficult to describe. Sir John Herschel, 

who was an orgauist before he became an astronomer, 

remarked that a pleasure was derived from the souud 
of the voice and instruments for which no intelligible 

reason could be given. The enthusiasm for music 

seemed unmeaning to those who did not appreciate it, 

but mathematical science had shown that there were 
truths connected with music which were demonstrable. 

The lecturer referred to the harmonics which are 
prodaced by the aliquot parts of pipes and strings, but 
said the harmouics could not be readily distinguished 
by the musical ear. They occurred in every sound, 
more or less ; the fact being that there was no such 
thing in nature asa simple sound. ‘ Temperament, ” 
or the practice of equalizing all the keys of organ and 
pianoforte with a slight departure from perfect use was 
next alluded to, the necessity for this being the impossi- 
bility of having all in perfect tune with each other. 
Music, as was generally admitted, produced a remark- 
able effect on the mind, and on this point some extreme 
statements had been made ; one old writer having gone 
so far as to.allege that music could even cure sciatica. 
Composers had often striven to make their music 
descriptive of external things, but this was one of the 
weakest phases of the art. The lecturer adverted to 
examples occurring in the works of Handel, Haydn, 
and other composers, which were said to prove this 
view. ‘The Hailstone ” chorus was supposed to be de- 
scriptive, butit had been discovered in modern times that 
the descriptive music was not really Handel's, but an 
amatory-comic cantata of another composer, named 
Stradella. In fact, he (Sir Robert) did not believe that 
Handel had issued many of the imitations which were 
attributed to him. The true function of music was 
to give expression to emotions which could with difficulty 
be expressed by language. Reference was then made 
to the music of the ancient Greeks, Egyptians, Romans, 
and Jews, and some interesting historical particulars 
were given of the various styles. The Greeks appeared 
to have known nothing of harmony, their scale included 
not more than two octaves in compass. The truth is 
that nothing we have deserving the name of music 
existed until the fourteeuth century. The first musical 
notation was invented by the monks of the middle ages. 
The earliest part music was of a rude desoription. A 
piece by Guido, and a canon of the fourteenth century, were 
performed to illustrate this, and the choir also sang 4 
composition by Josquin de Prez, and the well-knowa 
hymn, Ein Feste Burg, coraposed by Martin Luther, 
who was not only a theologian but a musician. The 
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lecturer next referred to the English composers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who were men of 
great eminence and skill in their art, and could hold their 
own with any of the composers of the Continent. He 
referred in particular to Tallis, Byrd, and Purcell. 
Daring the civil war the Puritans broke the church 
organs and musical instruments, and the consequence 
was a severe check to the progress of music. Oxford 
was one of the places where musicians received the 
most tolerance; and amongst those who fled thither 
was Dr. Bull, who was said to have composed ‘ God 
save the Queen.” Handel and Bach were next referred 
to. Handel was born in 1684, and Bach in the follow- 
ing year. Handel's visit to Ireland was attended with 
great success, and during his stay in Dublin he loiged 
in a house in Middle Abbey Street. While he remained 
in Dublin he gave organ performances, which were very 
acceptable at the time. Bach, who spent all his life at 
Leipsic, wrote merely for the musicians of the day, and 
this accounted probably for the complexity of his style, 
which prevented his works from becoming popular. 
His Passion oratorio, performed first by the University 
Choral Society, had been previously unknown in 
Ireland. .The illustration from Handel was one of his 
organ concertos—Pauer’s arrangement—which was 
played by a young lady amateur from memory in an 
admirable manner on the pianoforte ; the same performer 
played (also from memory) Tausig’s arrangement of Bach’s 
Organ Toccata in D minor. Another illustration from 
Bach was the prelude from his ‘ Well-tempered 
Clavier,” played by Mr Rooke with finish and spirit. 
The lecturer next referred to Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Weber, and Spohr. Spohr’s song, 
‘* Maid and Bird,” was sung with considerable expres- 
sion by a young lady, the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy accompany- 
ing on the violin, and Sir Robert himself at the 
pianoforte. In conclusion, the lecturer remarked, that 
after thirty years’ hostile criticism Wagner was now 
admitted to be a transcendent genius. He was the 
greatest master of the orchestra that ever appeared, 
but his works were so intellectual that hitherto their 
performances had been financial failures. This, how- 
ever, was not remarkable, as most great composers had 
died in poverty. With one or two exceptions there are 
few creators of fine music now existing. The tendency 
of the present age is towards vastness in performing 
what has already been created. Orchestras may be 
reckoned by thousands, assembled in buildings so vast 
that the voices of the solo performers, when they can 
be heard, are dwarfed to infinitesimal proportions at 
best, while instrumental details are altogether lost or 
reduced to a sort of murmur. Organs are built of such 
dimensions that their valves, too large to be moved by 
the hands, must be opened by the power of compressed 
air ; which again, for this and other purposes, is required 
in such large quantities, that the bellows must be blown 
by a steam engine. The compass of the pianoforte is 
in the present day extended to a limit of which onr fathers 
never dreamed, and we are threatened with a still 
further extension of the scale ; but until the manufacturers 
succeed in getting tone into the extreme notes of the 
present compass, futher steps should not be recom- 
mended in this direction. In one direction a change 
for the better has, indeed, taken place. Printed music, 
once so dear that it was a luxury only attainable by 
the rich, has been by modern reductions placed within 





‘* Messiah,” which once cost 20s. or 80s. can now be had 
for a tenth of that sum. Part music, which was 
formerly very high, is now published at a cheap rate. 
It was with some reluctance that the lecturer alluded 
to musical taste in Dublin, for, although it was gener- 
ally called a musical town, the taste of the Dublin 
public for choral and orchestral works has visibly 
declined. It has been proved over and over again by 
the surest test—pounds, shillings, and pence—that an 
oratorio or cantata, properly performed with full 
choruses, has noattraction for Dublin citizens, when com- 
pared with an olla podrida of ballads executed by stran- 
gers. Evenas an appreciative audience they were far 
behind the Londoners, who sit out and warmly applaud 
those grand choruses and symphonies of which people 
here scarcely take pains to conceal their disgust. In 
London it is not an unusual thing to encore an overture. 
When was such a thing known here, where overtures 
and orchestral symphonies are too often regarded as un- 
mitigated bores? Some had endeavoured to account for 
this on the ground that there was a vast population in 
London, which ever furnishes fresh audiences, and they 
said that one or two audiences here were wearied by 
too much music. Let such persons take up a London 
paper any morning during the musical season, and 
enumerate all the various musical performances for one 
day. They could then see that one or two concerts 
here every six weeks formed no comparison to such a list. 
Dublin is full of persons who constantly play and sing 
aud attend concerts, yet the music in the churches is 
admitted to be generally inferior. How many of the 
fresh, sweet voices which they could hear in the private 
dwellings of their friends were to be heard in church ? 
People make many excuses—they do not know the tunes, 
or it makes them remarkable to sing when no one else 
does so, or (as it had been said) it spoils their voices 
to sing in chorus. But, so far from considering it in 
the light of a mere duty, it surely ought to be regarded 
as a privilege to be permitted to sing the praises of 
God. Many persons thought that the only object of 
going to church was to pray and hear the sermon. 
No right-minded person would say that offering up 
prayer and hearing Holy Scripture and sermons were 
not vitally important parts of Divine worship. Prayer 
relates to our sins and miseries ; praise to God s goodness 
and mercy. Prayer is our occupation as mortals and 
sinners ; praise is a privilege which we share with pure 
angels and spirits made perfect. Prayer will cease with 
our present lives ; praise, as we devoutly hope, will occupy 
eternity. Measure. then, time with eternity, things 
earthly with things heavenly, sin with purity, and God 


with man, and you will then see how much in its” 


dignity praise exceeds prayer. If it be, indeed, true, as 
Mendelssohn said, that where language ends there music 
begins, I need not prolong these remarks ; but we shall, 
by way of conclusion, sing that celebrated Hallelujah 
frou the ‘ Messiah,” the very first and chief of all created 
songs of praise—a piece which, when Handel was once 
questioned about his feelings while composing it, was 
described by its inspired author in these words—* I did 
think I did see Heaven opened, and the Great God Him- 
self upon his Throne.” Handel's Hallelujah Chorus 
was then sung by the choir, and formed an appropriate 
finale to a lecture which was full of interest for lovers 
of high-class mnsic. On the motion of the Rev. Dr. 
Haughton, a vote of thanks was passed by acclamation 


the reach of all, so that a pianoforte score of Handel's | to the lecturer, and the proceeding terminated. 
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NOTES. 





Exy Diocesan Cuorat Festivat.—The United Choral Festival 
(23rd year) of the Church Choirs in the Ely Diocese took place on 
Tuesday, the 13th ult., in Ely Cathedral. The clergy of the 
different parishes accompanied their respective choirs, and in the 
caseof the surpliced ones the clergy, as well as the organists, robed 
with the choirs in the marquee, and accompanied them in the 
procession subsequently formed at the Cathedral west door- 
The majority (about thirty) of these choirs had their banners with 
them, including those of the three Bury churches. A processional 
hymn was to have been sung, but this was given up; the head of 
the procession, in fact, reached a long way up the nave before the 
tail was formed. The organist (Dr. Chipp) played ‘* How lovely 
are the messengers,” ‘St. Paul,” and other pieces on the organ» 
while the choir got to their places, dividing, when they reached 
the octagon, into decanis and cantoris, and the banner-bearers, 
with their banners, going about half to one side and half to the 
other. The surpliced choirs occupied the octagon, overflowing a 
little into the transepts, where, behind them, the unsurpliced 
choirs were placed. The prayers were intoned by the Rev. C. H. 
Murphy, assistant minor canon. The Ven. Archdeacon Emery 
read the lesson. The 107th Psalm was chanted to Randall in 
E. The Ze Deum was Boyce in C, the opening phrase, ‘* We 
praise Thee, O God,’’ being given out by a single tenor voice, and 
the next passage, ‘* We acknowledge Thee to be the Lord,” taken 
up by the full choir. The Te Deum is throughout a worthy 
specimen of English Church music. So too is the anthem, ‘‘ Fear 
not, O land,” by the late Sir John Goss. This being a thanks- 
giving anthem for harvest, its suitability to the occasion is not 
apparent till we notice that the words were suggested to the com- 
poser by the Rev. Precentor Dickson, of Ely. The anthem is a 
long and not particularly easy one, baving a good many passages 
in rather ‘‘catching” time. The semi-choruses were sung by the 
surpliced choirs alone, and some passages written for bass solo, 
including a difficult one without accompaniment, were taken by all 
the cathedral basses. The singing of this anthem was very cre- 
ditable, the more so as there is no opportunity for a combined re- 
hearsal for these occasions, the want of it being made up, as far as 
may be, by each choir being ‘‘ inspected” at home by honorary in- 
spectors, who certify that they are competent before they are 
allowed to take part in the festival. The supervision of all the 
arrangements beforehand, and at the time of the festival, entail 
a great deal of work for the hon. sec., the Rev. Canon Sharp, of 
Swavesey. Afterthe address came Barnby’s anthem—a compara- 
tively new setting of the words, ‘‘O how amiable are thy dwell- 
ings,” free from the peculiar and awkward accent with which 
some other composers have set the same words. The passage, 
** Blessed are they that dwell in thy house,” &c., is given to the 
tenors and basses in unison, leading to a repetition of the first verse, 
which is followed by the ‘‘ Gloria Patri.’ The anthem is much 
simpler and shorter than the former one. It was followed by tle 
general thanksgiving, and during the offertory several hymns were 
sung— ‘* The God of Abraham praise,” to the old Hebrew tune 
known as ‘** Leoni ;” “Come Christian youths and maidens” (Henry 
Smart) ; ‘ Wake, awake, for night is flying,” a paraphrase of tle 
German hymn and chorale better known as “ Sleepers, wake !” 
and Arthur Sullivan’s arrangement of Heber’s hymn, “ The Son 
of God goes forth to war,” to the old tune, “ St Ann’s,” some of the 
verses being given in unison, some in harmony, others to tenor and 
basses, to treble only, &c., the organ having an obbligato part, 
supplying chords to the unison and octaves of the voices, with 
broken chords in the last verse. It was here that some of the 
choristers, failing to watch the conductor’s beat, brought about the 
only noticeable hitch in the whole of the service, which closed 
with the recessional hymn, ‘* Lord, do we laud the mighty name,” 
to J. B. Calkin’s uncongregational tune “ Walham.” The hymn 
of seven verses, sung twice through, did not last till the whole pro- 
eession of surpliced choirs had passed out at the west door. The 





‘“« Hallelujah” chorus from Handel’s “Messiah” was the conclud- 
ing organ voluntary. The offertory, which was for the funds of 
the Society, was somewhat smaller than in former years. 





Great Pavi.—For the first time, on Saturday afternoon, the 3rd 
ulto., the grand mellow tene of the seventeen-ton bell in the 
south-western tower of St. Paul’s Cathedral rang over London, 
the note being, as previously discovered by Dr. Stainer'’s test, E flat. 
After the regular afternoon service the clergy and choir proceeded 
to the end of the corridor close to the tower, where a short dedica- 
tio service was conducted by the Rev. Canon Gregory, the psalms 
and prayers having been selected as especially appropriate to the 
occasion. The hymn, “‘ May Jesus Christ be praised,” having been 
sung, the service concluded with the Collect for St. Paul’s Day, 
followed by the benediction. Ina few minutes afterwards the 
deep tones of Great Paul were heard, and several persons 
clambered up the stairs to see him swinging. The bell is swung 
on a beam, in the manner of large church bells, and on Saturday 
about a dozen ringers pniled the ropes attached to the levers. 


On the morning of the 1st ulto. the Alhambra Music-hall, in 
Union Street, Sheffield, was totally destroyed by fire, and much 
damage was done to the adjoining property. The manageress and 
her sister, the only persons sleeping on the premises, were 
safely removed. Three firemen had narrow escapes of their lives, 
owing to the floor on which they were working giving way. One 
was slightly injured. The damage is estimated at nearly £20,000 

Mr. Charles Wyndham has entered into an engagement with 
Messrs. Brooks and Dickson, of New York, to go with his company 
to America, opening st Union Square Theatre on Oct. 30. 





We have heard good accounts of a young pianist, Miss Maria 
Norton, who has been playing lately in the South of London with 
considerable saccess. In works by Schubert and Chopin she 


showed great power and sympathy, and gave evidence of study 
and good training. 





A meeting for the purpose of founding a scholarship in the 
proposed Royal College of Music for the County of Kent, was held 
at Maidstone on the 2nd ult. H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
who was present said :—I have been asked to address you before 
the regular business of the resolutions which are to be proposed 
to the meeting are taken. I think that most of those present 
must have seen and read what has been said with regard to this 
proposal of ours, and I shall not detain you agreat while with 
regard to the objects that we have in view, It has been felt 
by those associated in this proposal that a central institution— 
one having authority and weight in the matter of music and 
musical education—similar in position to those of Paris and 
Vienna, has been long wanting in this country. We have many 
institutions for musical education. There are several in the 
provinces, but there is not one occupying that position which we 
desire to see—a Royal College of Music. Its primary object will 
be that of giving the very best musical education to all classes of 
her Majesty's subjects who may be able to enter that school. 
Furthermore, it is proposed to establish a number of free scholar- 
ships, one part of these scholarships having a free education only, 
and another part a free education and maintenance as well, and 
that is a feature which does not exist in any other institution for 
musical education. The second portion of the subject is one 
which is even more developed ; it is that of forming what I may 
call a musical university. Many of you have heard of the Uni- 
versity of London, and as far as I understand the organisation of 
the University of London it has no college of its own, but it isa 
senate in London with which a number of colleges all over the 
kingdom, and even in the colonies, are affiliated, The desire is 
to see all musical colleges at a future time affiliated with this 
college which we are establishing, and that the senate which we 
propose to form should have its home in that college, and by the 
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regulation of examinations, and the calling together of all the 
greatest musical talent in this country, we may be able more 
easily to spread musical education. I can only hope that with 
the large number I have seen assembled here to-day, and the 
interest you'seem to have taken in the cause for which we are 
met, the Mayor may be able to congratulate himself upon the 
great success of this movement. The Earl of Darnley moved a 
resolution. expressing approval of the movement, which was 
seconded by the Dean of Canterbury, and supported by the Lord 
Mayor. Sir W. H. Dyke moved, and Sir Sidney Waterlow seconded 
a resolution to the effect that a fund should be opened for the 
purpose of raising a sufficient sum to found a scholarship for 
Kent; and Sir Edmund Filmer proposed, and Major Ross 
seconded, the appointment of an influential committee: Earl 
Sydney moved a vote of thanks to his Royal Highness; and this 
was seconded by Mr. H. A. Brassey, M.P., and carried by acclama- 
tion. The Duke briefly replied, and thanked the Mayor for 
exerting himself in a cause in which he and all the Royal Family 
took such deep interest. The Mayor announced that £714 had 
already been raised towards the necessary £3000 to found a 
scholarship, and the proceedings terminated, his Royal Highness 
and other distinguished visitors returning to town by special train 
at five o’clock. 





Mr. Francis Stainstreet Quin, an excellent professor of music; 
and the organist of Monkstown Church, Dublin, died after a brief 
illness, at the age of fifty-four, on June the 14th. He was indeed 
a good fellow, and that he was liked was shown by the unusually 
large attendance at his funeral. A large number of Freemasons 
attended, wearing Masonic clothing and jewels of every kind. The 
deceased brother, an old and prominent Mason, had risen to 
the 32rid degree. The officers of the Grand Rose Croise acted 
as pall-bearers. Another old musician and Mason, Mr. William 
Murphy, Mus. Bac., for many years organist and master of the 
boys in St. Patrick’s Cathederal, died June the 17th, and the 
brethren were buried the same morning—June 19th—in Mount 
Jerome Cemetery. 





The New York Musical People is to be united tofa twin journal, 
the Musical American. We wish success to the amalgamation. 





On the 19th ulto. the ninth feetival of the St. Alban’s Church 
Choral Union was held in the cathedral, and was attended with 
considerable success. Four years have elapsed since the last cen- 
tral gathering. The choirs were enabled to have the support of the 
new large organ for the first time. The sermon was preached by 
the Bishop of Peterborough. The voices numbered 410. 





The Recreo Theatre at Madrid in the Fuencarral Street and the 
adjacent house, were burned to the ground on the evening of the 
6th ulto. Happily no lives were lost. 





Professor Macfarren, Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
speaking at a meeting at Manchester, stated that the committee 
had under consideration a scheme for instituting branch schools 
in the chief centrés of population throughout the country. When 
the pupils were sufficiently advanced it might be desirable to trans- 
plant them to the metropolis. The Academy was self-supporting, 
but it had recently expended £6000 in the erection of a concert- 
room, and at present it had no means at its disposal for further ex 
tending its operations outside its own doors. 


We hear that their Royal Highnesses the Princesses Louise, 
Victoria and Maud, of Wales have enrolled themselves as members 
of the Humane Society establishedin connection with Little Folks. 
The July Part of this Magazine, in addition to the names of their 
Royal Highnesses, contains the names and addresses of between 
four and five thousand new officers andmembers. The Little Folks 
Humane Society, which was inaugurated at the commencement of 
the present year, now numbers nearly twelve thousand officers 
and members, and a large number of children are daily joining its 
ranks. 








Liszt’s music is often heard, but Liszt himself very seldom. At 
& musical festival, however, held recently at Zurich, Liszt figured 
both as composer and as performer. Several of his cantatas, in- 
cluding those of ‘ Tasso,” of ‘* Mazeppa,” and of “ Zlizabeth of 
Hungary,” were given ; and the great pianist executed, in associa- 
tion with lhe eminent pianist and composer of France, M. Camille 
Saint-Saens, the second series of his ‘‘Mephisto Waltzer.” Hi8 
journey to Switzerland seems to have been a sort of triumphal 
march. Not travelling incognito, he was recognized and detained 
in every town of importance through which he passed, and at each 
was called upon to play. Asarule, the wandering minstrel seems 
to have complied with the invitation. 





Royat AcapEmy or Mustc.—The competition for the Sterndale 
Bennett Prize (purse of ten guineas) was competed for on the 8rd 
ulto. There were twenty-four candidates, and the prize was 
awarded to Lilian Munster. The Heathcote Long Prize (purse of 


ten guineas) was divided between Arthur Dace and Septimus 
Webbe. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Lzzps.—Herr von Suppé’s Opera, “ Boccaccio,” was performed 
at the Grand Theatre, July 8rd, and following nights, this being 
the fourth representation in the provinces. The music of the 
Opera is of a pleasing character throughout, and contains melodies 
that are sure to become popular, though the dialogue will have to 
be cut down in order to ensure a success. Mdme. Soldene plays 
the part of the hero with much spirit, and sings in capital style 
the music allotted to this character. Special mention may be 
made of her song ‘* Let me relate,” and of the quaint ‘‘ Yokel’s 
song,” which was encored, as was the introduced air, ‘I have 
loved thee, but too late,” which was most feelingly rendered. 
Miss Kate Lovell sang charmingly as Fiametta, and her clever 
acting contributed in no small degree to the success of the Opera. 
Miss Cicely Nott as Peronella, and Miss Amy Grundy as Isabella, 
sang their music effectively, and proved valuable additions to the 
cast. Mr. M, Dwyer was also heard to advantage as the Prince. 
The Opera contains some very effective chorus numbers, which 
were sung by the company in capital style. Of these, perhaps, 
the ‘‘ Coopers’ Chorus” was the most popular, and was encored, 
while the serenade in the first act, the waltz trio, and one or two 
other concerted pieces, were evidently to the delight of the audi- 
ence. The members of the chorus were quite up to the mark, 
and the mounting of the Opera left nothing to be desired. 

An American piece, entitled ‘‘ Fun on the Bristol,” was pro- 
duced here July 10th, and following nights. The piece has had 
a very long run in the United States, and is one of the most 
amusing things of the kind we have seen for some time. The 
second and third acts take place in the saloon of the Bristol, a 
large passenger ship plying between New York and Boston, and 
an entertainment given by the passengers affords an opportunity of 
introducing some excellent musical selections. Mr E. C. Dunbar, 
who possesses a fine voice, gave a capital rendering of the 
Toreador’s song from ‘‘ Carmen.” Miss C. Duniels and Miss Lulu 
Evans sang in pleasing style, and special mention must be made 
of the guitar solo played by the former lady. The fun of the 
piece, however, rests with Mr. J. F. Sheridan, an Irish actor of 
great ability, whose impersonation of the Widow O’Brien is a 
clever and humorous bit of acting. 

On Thursday evening, July 6, Sterndale Bennett’s Oratorio, 
‘The Woman of Samaria,” was performed at the Leeds Parish 
Church, on which occasion the choir was increased to one hundred 
voices: The solo passages were taken by Miss Clark, Masters 
Parkinson and Hardaker, Mr. Grimshaw (tenor), and Mr. Mortom 
(bass). The unaccompanied quartet, ‘God is a Spirit,” was 
most feelingly sung by the Parish Church Choir only. Dr. 
Creser ably presided at the organ, and the performance altogether 
=e most effective and successful. The congregation was very 

‘ge. 

Dr. Spark gave a Recital on the Grand Organ, at Leeds Town 
Hall, on July 15. His programme is given below :—-Grand March 
in E flat, “ Malcolm,” Benedict; Extemporaneous Introduction 
and Ancient Hymn, ‘“‘ Ave Maria,” D'Arcadelt, arranged by Liszt; 
Minuet in B minor and major, Schubert ; to, from the 
Lobgesang (Hymn of Praise), Mendelssohn ; War Song, tran- 


sctibed fot organ, Wm. Spark; Finale to Organ Sonata in OC, 
Macfarren. 
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